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Tasks and Experiences in the Study of 


Humanist Manuscripts 


by PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 


OST STUDENTS and many scholars seem to believe that 
for the Renaissance, as well as for other periods of Western his- 
tory, the relevant source material is adequately known, and that all 
there remains to be done is to reinterpret and to correlate these well- 
known sources and to fit them into a comprehensive picture. Unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately, this complacent view does not correspond to 
the actual state of affairs. In the field of humanist literature and 
thought, on which I have focused my attention for twenty years or so 
(that is, in the area of literary, scholarly and philosophical works in 
Latin produced in Italy between 1300 and 1600), many extant authors, 
and even many writings of well-known authors are not listed in the 
best available reference works, and even some of the most famous 
writings have not yet been published in critical editions, or adequate- 
ly explored as to their chronology and textual history. I have sufficient 
reason to believe that this situation differs only in degree for the Ital- 
ian vernacular literature of the period, and for the Latin and vernacu- 
lar literature of other European countries. 

There are several reasons that account for this deplorable situation. 
Entire areas of material have been ignored as unimportant, or have 
fallen by the wayside because they did not come under any of the ac- 
cepted divisions of our modern academic system. The rich miscellan- 
eous erudition of the eighteenth century in this field is not easily ac- 
cessible, and many of its results have not been properly channeled in- 
to the work of more recent scholarship. The bibliography of sixteenth- 
century editions is notorious for its gaps, except for England, and 
even the bibliography of incunabula, though far more advanced, does 
not supply enough information on the actual content of composite 
editions, and the data which it does offer have not yet been suflicient- 
ly used by literary and intellectual historians. Yet by far the most im- 
portant single factor, in my opinion, is the failure of far too many 
scholars to pay any attention to the rich manuscript material scattered 
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in the libraries of the Western world. | 

There are various reasons for this neglect. Many important collec-_ 
tions of manuscripts in Europe are uncatalogued, and where there are 
printed catalogues, they are not always adequate or readily accessible. 
Moreover, comparatively few scholars have made use of such cata- 
logues. There is a tendency to treat manuscript material as non-exist~_ 
ent, or as unimportant. Asa result, a priority is often claimed for ideas or 
literary forms as they appear in printed works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, only because the corresponding works of the. 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries are in manuscript and consequently — 
ignored. A distinguished historian who has since changed his mind 
once made the statement that he would pay attention to printed 
sources alone since those available in manuscripts are unimportant. 
The curious result would be that whenever a scholar publishes a new 
source from manuscripts, he thereby conveys to this source, in some | 
mysterious fashion, an intrinsic importance which it previously failed 
to possess. The fact is that many very important works are still un- 
printed, and that the printed catalogues of manuscripts are full of val- 
uable literary and historical information which may be used to sup- 
plement and to correct the standard reference works on numerous ' 
points. Scholars need to use and cite these catalogues, and also to acquire 
the not too difficult practice of using Renaissance manuscripts, in the 
original or in microfilm, just like any other book. 

Another reason for the neglect of manuscript material is a wide- 
spread misconception about the nature of these manuscripts, and about | 
the discoveries that may be made in them. People imagine that one 
has to open a dusty chest or cellar in some old building in order to un- 
cover important papers. This does occasionally happen, but the more | 
usual procedure that leads to discoveries of unpublished texts is quite | 
different. The manuscripts which contain the material in which we | 
are interested are neither documents nor records such as might be 
found in archives, nor autograph notes or papers such as may be 
found in the desk of a modern author or of his heirs, but they are what 
we call codices or manuscript books, written by professional copyists 
for libraries where they were read and used by many people. The | 
manuscript book is the predecessor of the printed book, and the dif | 
fusion of a text in such manuscript copies constitutes the only form of | 
‘publication’ that was available before the invention of printing. A | 
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text which found its way into the library of the Medici or of the 
dukes of Urbino or of the popes cannot be treated like an unpublish- 
ed work that remained in the author’s desk, even if a manuscript in or 
from one of those libraries happens to be the only surviving copy of 
the text. An important part of the literature produced in Italy before 
1465, the year in which printing was introduced from Germany, was 
never printed, and I know of many instances where a text from that 
period circulated in numerous manuscript copies, but was never or 
rarely printed. Moreover, circulation through manuscript books con- 
tinued even after 1465 as an important means of publication, that is, 
until about 1530, and for some types of literature, such as university 
courses, even longer. To ignore all this material entails a serious lim- 
itation in our knowledge of the literary and intellectual history of the 
period. And to study and print some of this manuscript material means 
in many cases that we make better known, through a more modern 
vehicle of publication, what had been published already in a more old- 
fashioned and limited manner through the manuscript book. | 

There seems to be some disagreement as to what constitutes a man- 
uscript discovery. A distinguished historian once challenged the dis- 
covery claimed by another scholar because the manuscripts in ques- 
tion had been duly listed in the handwritten inventory of the library 
which possessed them, and because the director of that library had 
known of their existence. By that standard, very few discoveries 
would ever be made. I should rather be inclined to recognize it as a 
discovery whenever a new text, or an important additional manu- 
script ofa known text, is first introduced into the scholarly discussion 
of the respective author or subject. By this standard, it is quite possible 
and legitimate to claim a discovery on the basis of a printed catalogue, 
for the author of the catalogue and most of his readers may not have 
realized the significance of the material. The discovery is made by the 
scholar who has enough knowledge of the author and of the field to 
recognize what addition this particular manuscript makes to the pre- 
vious state of information, and thus integrates the manuscript into the 
study of the subject. There are, of course, many discoveries which are 
made with a greater degree of difficulty. 

The depositories in which humanist manuscripts are found are the 
great and small public and semipublic libraries of the Western world, 
whereas the private collections, though significant, are on the whole 
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less important in the number and quality of their holdings. The total 
number of Latin manuscript books counts by the 100,000’s, and the 
humanist manuscripts as defined, exclusive of earlier texts copied dur- 
ing the Renaissance, by many thousands. For Marsilio Ficino alone, 
Ihave been able to locate over 200 manuscripts which contain at least 
one of his writings. About half of the collections of Latin manuscript _ 
books have been described in printed catalogues, and I have tried to 
compile a bibliography of these catalogues to facilitate the first phase 
of research in this field (Traditio v1, 1948, 227-317). The quality of i 
these printed catalogues is very uneven, and only some of them may — 
be called adequate. In many cases, the content of miscellaneous man- 
uscripts is not completely described, and anonymous writings remain 
unidentified. Many catalogues lack indices, and the indices of authors, 
when available, not only reflect the defects of the catalogue proper, 
but also may have some tricks of their own: they may omit a name, ~ 
or misspell it, substitute a more or less arbitrary vernacular equivalent 
for the Latin form, follow the first or last name without apparent con- 
sistency, disregard translators or commentators, or finally have an ar-__ 
rangement or subdivisions that tend to conceal some important data. — 
Yet it has often been possible to discover unknown texts through | 
printed catalogues, as, for example, the letters of Alamanno Rinuc- — 
cini and of Alessandro Farnese, and a number of treatises dealing — 
with the fifteenth-century controversy on Plato and Aristotle. 
A different problem is represented by the numerous collections 
which have no printed catalogues. The case is fortunately very rare 
and occurs only in some small libraries, that a collection has no in- 
ventory at all, and that one must handle each individual volume to 
see what is in it. In most instances, there are handwritten inventories 
which constitute the indispensable key to the collection and which 
perform the same function as a printed catalogue, with the important 
difference that they must be consulted on the spot. Their quality dif 
fers greatly from place to place, and the deficiencies of their descrip- 
tions and indices are the same, if not greater, than those of the printed 
catalogues. In order to obtain information concerning such uncata- 
logued collections, one must either make written inquiries, or visit 
the library in person. I have just compiled a list of the handwritten in- 
ventories of such collections, which appeared in Traditio 1x (1953). 
Efforts are being made to obtain for the Library of Congress micro- 
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film copies of some of the more important inventories. This has been 
done for Austria by George B. Fowler, and has been started for Italy 
by the Modern Language Association and by Dr. Dorothy Schullian, 
and is being continued by a committee headed by B. L. Ullman. By 
this means, it will become possible to use at least the inventories, al- 
though not the actual mss., at the Library of Congress. Yet there re- 
main some additional difficulties which can be clarified only by visit- 
ing the library in question, even if there is a printed catalogue. Shelf 
marks constitute a special problem, especially when they have been 
changed, since the shelf mark alone identifies the manuscript (I should 
propose severe punishment for a librarian who changes shelf marks 
without making a table of correspondence between the old and new 
ones.) Even in the case of libraries that have good printed catalogues, 
one often discovers on the spot that the catalogue is incomplete, and 
that there are important recent acquisitions or special collections 
(Fondi Minori) not covered by it. With all these complications, hand- 
written inventories are an important source for discoveries although 
they areless obviousand less accessible than printed catalogues. Through 
them I have been able to find unpublished writings of Pomponazzi 
and of Patrizi, an unknown epitome of Diogenes Laertius, a group of 
medical commentaries by Petrus Musandinus of Salerno, a moral trea- 
tise composed at Bologna and dedicated to the poet Guido Cavalcanti, 
to mention only a few examples. Still more difficult are those discover- 
ies where the author and title of the text do not even appear in the 
printed catalogue or handwritten inventory, but where it is necessary 
to see the manuscript itself in order to discover its content, the cata- 
logues merely giving some lead or arousing suspicion. In this manner, 
I came upon a number of texts of Ficino and Pomponazzi, and upon 
the Hermetic prefaces of Ludovico Lazzarelli. In some instances, the 
inventory does give the author and title, but the significance of the 
material does not become fully apparent until the manuscript itself 
has been examined. 

The search for manuscripts may be done in two different ways. 
Either we are concerned with the writings of one particular author, 
or of a few authors. In that case, it is feasible and sufficient to check 
the indices of catalogues, and to supplement the information thus ob- 
tained by written inquiries addressed to the more important uncata- 
logued libraries. This method fails when our interest extends beyond 
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the works of one or few authors to an entire period or type of litera- 
ture. In this case, it becomes necessary to obtain information on the 
entire holdings of the various collections in a given field. The way to 
proceed is not to do what I have seen some inexperienced students do 
abroad, that is, to walk into a library and to ask the director what he 
has on a certain subject. There is only one reliable, though somewhat 
laborious procedure: to go through the catalogues of manuscripts, 
both printed and handwritten, to take note of everything that seems 
potentially interesting, and to inspect as many manuscripts as possible. - 
This method will have results even for individual authors, for it will 
yield those manuscripts which have not been properly indexed, which 
are miscellaneous, or contain anonymous or pseudonymous pieces. 
Moreover, we shall thus encounter the writings of unknown authors 
who may be relevant to our work and turn out to be very interesting. 
Finally, we shall obtain a comprehensive picture of the actual literary 
output of the period, of the content of its libraries, of the distribution 
of its intellectual interests, a picture that is in many ways quite differ- 
ent from that given by our modern histories of Renaissance literature. . 
As would be apparent, a good deal of previous knowledge is need- 
ed in order to find new material or to evaluate its significance. A manu- 
script does not tell us on the face of it whether its content is interest- 
ing or unpublished or unique. This can only be ascertained if you 
know the remaining manuscripts or editions of the respective author, 
or the modern studies dealing with him or his work. In many cases, 
we may see and describe a manuscript on the spot, but must do a lot 
of additional checking in our library or in our personal files before 
we can determine whether or not we have found anything new. In 
many instances, I had to consult other scholars who knew more about 
that particular author than I did, in order to make sure whether a 
manuscript text encountered by me was new and unpublished or not, 
and when the answer was affirmative, the discovery was as much theirs 
as mine. Thus a new poem of Poliziano was recognized as such by 
Perosa, and a new letter of Pico by Garin, whereas I recognized as 
new a letter of Ficino found by Augusto Mancini. This points to the 
need for cooperation between various scholars in the field. When sev- 
eral people pool their special knowledge, the chances for discoveries 
will be multiplied, and this is especially true when the scope of the in- 
quiry is comparatively broad and involves a large number of authors 
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and subjects. The ambition to find everything by oneself is still en- 
countered among scholars, but it is an old-fashioned kind of vanity, 
and it is not conducive to the progress of research. 

The usefulness of this study of Renaissance manuscripts is not limited 
to the discovery of new texts. We may also encounter additional 
manuscript copies of works previously known that turn out to be im- 
portant for the chronology or the text or evidence of the diffusion 
of these writings. For the statistics of extant manuscripts has the same 
value for measuring the popularity or influence of a given work as 
has the bibliography of its printed editions, and we may want to know 
the diffusion of a given work, or even of a certain type of literature. 
Thus I was pleased to come upon additional manuscripts of Landinus’ 
de anima or of Valla’s de voluptate since these works had been known 
from comparatively few manuscripts. Even in the case of material 
which is not worth editing, it is quite important to have it located 
and recorded. Manuscript collections of letters, orations or poems 
may be important for only a part of their content. Thus the poems of 
Tommaso Baldinotti were chiefly of interest because they include 
one addressed to him by Poliziano, or those of Galeacius Facinus Ponti- 
cus for the verses which he addressed to Pico and to Ermolao Bar- 
baro. Without a table of contents of the respective manuscripts such 
material could not be spotted. In other cases, a scribe’s notice may re- 
veal an interesting fact of literary history, e.g., that Ambrogio da 
Rosate translated a vernacular Dante commentary into Latin, or that 
Alphonsus Burgensis used Bruni’s Latin version for a Spanish trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Ethics, or that a Dominican friar revised Palmieri’s 
poem for religious reasons under the auspices of the Medici Academy. 

The tasks that result from this situation are numerous and labor- 
ious. There are many major authors who should be made the subject 
of more detailed monographic studies. And there is the need for a 
broader exploration of the field as a whole that demands the coopera- 
tion of many scholars, and the encouragement and assistance of insti- 
tutions and foundations. We need critical editions for many major 
authors and works of the Renaissance, such as Barzizza and Poggio, 
Filelfo and Decembrio, Ficino and Poliziano, Pomponazziand Patrizzi. 
For many texts and collections which can never be edited as a whole, 
we need at least annotated lists and partial editions, such as for many 
collections of letters and poems, or for the Medici Archives in Flor- 
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ence. We need lists of copyists, of translators, of authors, not merely 
compiled from the current reference sources, but completed from the 
catalogues and inventories of manuscript collections. On individual 
authors and on branches of learning and of literature we need studies 
that try to utilize all the extant sources, and not merely those that are 
well known. We need printed catalogues for the uncatalogued man- 
uscript collections, and better catalogues for those that have been 
poorly described. As an interim solution, I am preparing a summary 
list of uncatalogued humanist manuscripts, which I am afraid will re- 


veal the vastness of the enterprise and constitute a beginning rather ~ 


than an end. Many manuscripts should be microfilmed, for the sake 
of preservation, but this should not be done indiscriminately, but pri- 
ority should be given to unique or important manuscripts, selected 


on the basis of special knowledge by many scholars, and not at ran- 
dom. A good example is being set by the Knights of Columbus 


Foundation which is assembling at St. Louis University microfilm 
copies, not of all Vatican manuscripts, as the newspapers suggest, but 
of a large and well-selected body of them. The importance of such 


enterprises is illustrated by the experiences of the last war. I know sad © 


cases where the printed description in a catalogue is all that remains 
of a unique manuscript of some humanist text, or where the notes 
taken by me in years past are the only record left of a manuscript that 


was destroyed along with the handwritten inventory which described 


the collection. 

I should like to conclude with a remark on the methodological sig- 
nificance of manuscript research for historical studies. The experience 
that much documentary material may be assembled without any real 
insight, and that no collection of material can ever be made complete 
or fully explicit, has led many historians to a greater emphasis on in- 
tuition, and on the need for a comprehensive view. Yet the historian 
is not a poet, and if he is less philosophical, according to Aristotle, it 
does not befit him to despise the minutiae of his craft, or to sacrifice 
the truth which is often complicated for errors that are simpler, and 
that are presented as ‘higher truth’ when they can no longer be de- 
fended on other grounds. A distinguished colleague once made the 
remark to me that a man who has never read a Renaissance author 
may have more fruitful ideas about the Renaissance than one who 
has read them all. These fruitful ideas may be interesting, but I am 
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afraid they will have no relevance to the Renaissance. However, I 
readily admit that a person who has read all the sources (which is 
humanly impossible) may still have no fruitful ideas about them. 

In a field where much of the spadework remains to be done and 
where there is still a good deal of bibliographical chaos, the pressure 
for a premature synthesis must lead to nothing but repetition or arbi- 
trary presentation. The most immediate task is to organize the field 
after the model of some more advanced fields of historical scholar- 
ship such as classical philology, and thus to prepare the ground for a 
more valid synthesis which must remain our aim for the future. As 
long as the very existence or the diffusion even of some minor texts is 
sufficient to refute many an ambitious theory, the editing of texts and 
even the listing of manuscripts seems more pressing, though more 
laborious than the expression of further opinions on ‘the problem of 
the Renaissance’ and the like. Acquaintance with the manuscript ma- 
terial will help us to understand better the place which a major author 
or work occupied in the context of his own period, that is, whether 
he represents an isolated case or the climax of a broad development. 
We will get a feeling for distribution and classification of intellectual 
interests in the Renaissance period, something which is still imper- 
fectly known, and very different from our own modern way of think- 
ing and of associating problems and ideas. Thus we come to realize that 
the emphases and interests of modern scholarship, and the selections 
determined by them, are often quite different from the historical real- 
ity of the Renaissance period. We are led to a broader and more com- 
plete conception of its cultural and intellectual history, beyond the 
narrow limits of the traditional history of literature as conceived dur- 
ing the last hundred years or so, which stressed the vernacular, poetry 
and fiction, and all but forgot the broad surrounding context of Latin 
literature and the doctrinal prose which reflects all facets of a com- 
plex intellectual globe. The future study of the Renaissance does not 
call for irresponsible and allegedly fruitful opinions, or for a mere ac- 
cumulation of material, but it must aim at a total picture based on an 
actual knowledge of the source material and subject to a constant test 
of its validity with reference to these sources. Our further progress 
in this direction will depend not merely upon the endeavors of in- 
dividual scholars, but also on a good deal of cooperative effort. This 
task will not be completed in our lifetime. Let us hope and pray that 
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the manuscript and printed sources will survive the dangers of war 
and of public ignorance, and that our successors will have the neces- 
sary training and leisure for studying them. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Renaissance Music: 
Some Urgent Tasks For Scholars 


by THURSTON DART 


HIS brief survey will of necessity be a highly personal one. It 

seemed to me advisable to list only those topics that have been 
thrown into relief by recent work undertaken by my colleagues, my 
pupils and myself, and I have not attempted to present these topics 
in any systematic way. In some instances the requirement is clear: fu- 
ture work will be hamstrung until this or that subject has been fully 
explored and the results of the research made available in a cheap and 
readable form. In other cases the projects are more Utopian. All of 
them, however, have forced their way into recent work of one kind 
or another so that, whatever their other faults or merits, they are at 
least up-to-date. I have classified them rather loosely into somewhat 
sprawling groups, having nevertheless some ground in common. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK 


Musical studies still lag more than a century behind other liberal arts 
studies as far as surveys of source material are concerned. The kinds 
of surveys I have in mind are not so much library catalogues (though 
it is only too evident how many more of these are needed) as catalogues 
raisonnés. 

Lute-music: this is one of the most backward subjects in all musical 
research, though the field is vast and the music good. David Lumsden 
has compiled a complete list of all the sources of English lute-music 
between 1540 and 1620, restricting himself to music for solo lute. 
This work has revealed the huge extent of this hidden heritage; but it 
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has alsorevealed that the same task must be undertaken as soon as possi- 
ble for other countries. The International Musicological Society once 
planned just such a survey; but that was forty years ago. Two des- 
tructive wars have already caused the irreparable loss of some of the 
most important sources. What remains must be given the safeguard 
of copying and analysis as soon as possible. The surveys I have in 
mind should preferably be arranged country by country (Italy, 
France, Germany and Flanders head the list); and Lumsden’s work 
suggests that printed books and manuscripts should be inventoried 
separately, since their contents tend to be independent. 

The same work might well be undertaken for the minor instru- 
ments of the same class—e.g., cittern, gittern, pandora, mandora, 
arch-lute, chitarrone—though the need is far less pressing. It must be 
undertaken for such ‘solo’ instruments as the harpsichord, virginals, 
clavichord and organ. No inventory of, for instance, the sources of 
Italian keyboard music of the sixteenth century exists at present. 
Some of the sources have been reprinted in their entirety by Jeppesen 
and others; but this has been done before the field as a whole has been 
mapped, which seems a somewhat contrary way of doing things. 

Publishers: it becomes ever more clear that the history of music- 
publishing and music-printing is still far too obscure. Bibliographical 
principles, comparable to those so admirably (and controversially) 
set out by Professor Fredson Bowers, have not yet been even hinted 
at where music printing is concerned. What constitutes an edition? 
How many copies were printed? How was music-type set up? What 
was the size of a font? How were music-proofs corrected? By whom? 
What say did the composer have in the arrangement of his music? 
How reliable is printed underlay? How specialized was the music- 
printing tradez How were music-books advertised, where and by 
whom? What did music books cost? What influence did the various 
printing techniques have on (a) the cost of the book, (b) the problems 
of underlay, (c) the layout of the music, (d) the shortage of sharps 
and flats: How did these techniques vary from country to country? 
From period to period? Why was the great technological advance 
that made it possible for Attaingnant to print keyboard music with 
movable type set aside for two centuries until its rediscovery by 
Breitkopf in the eighteenth century? What was the export and im- 
port trade in music, if any? Few of these questions can be answered at 
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the present time. Yet comparable ones in the field of literature have _ 


been the concern of eminent scholars for many decades. 

It becomes ever more clear, too, that the music-publisher has at all 
times exercised a dominating influence on musical taste. He did not 
follow it, he created it. If we are to estimate correctly the part that he 
played during the Renaissance, it is vital that we should possess com- 


plete chronological lists of what the leading European publishers pro- 


duced. The new Annales Musicologiques, 1, contain an admirable ex- 
ample of the sort of work that needs to be done; here, at last, is a 


complete list of the publications of the Parisian, Nicholas du Chemin. * 


Similar lists, as expertly and carefully compiled, are needed—indeed, 
have been needed for many years—for such publishers as Attain- 
enant, Phalése, Susato, Este, Gardano, Moderne, Le Roy & Ballard, 


Scotto, and the many German music-publishers of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. I do not underestimate the difficulties of this kind of work, nor 
the rarity of the special talents required to carry it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. I do not underestimate, either, the need for the results to be 
presented to the public at a reasonable cost. More than one recent mu- 
sic bibliography has been published at such an outrageous price that it 


has been automatically placed beyond the reach of all save the library 


and the musicological madman. The utility of such projects as these is 
more intimately connected with the question of the final cost (which 
itself dictates the amount of detail that can be included) than seems 
usually to be realized either by the bibliographer or by his publisher. 
Indeed ‘bibliography’ is perhaps not the right word for the kind of 
work I have in mind. It is more properly called a ‘hand-list’ or ‘short- 
title catalogue’; only the minimum of information about each book is 
at present required, together with some indication (however incom- 
plete) of where a copy may be found. Lists of this kind should surely 
always be circulated in some fairly expendable form—duplicated 
typescript, for instance—before they are finally given the more dur- 
able honor of print. Once such a list is printed, it will be many years 
before a revised edition can be issued; all the more reason, therefore, 
for the first edition to be as orderly, accurate and accessible as possible. 

Print versus manuscript: this musical dichotomy deserves closer 
attention than it seems so far to have received. Why, for instance, 
should so much fine lute-music of the sixteenth century survive only in 
manuscript? Why should there be hardly any manuscript madrigals— 
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that is to say, madrigals known only from manuscript sources—in the 
whole of the sixteenth century? What is the true history of the manu- 
script score? Who were the copyists of the sixteenth century, how 
were they trained, and how and where did they work? It seems to me 
that the essential differences between manuscript and print as a means 
of preserving music were especially important in the centuries of the 
Renaissance—more important than they were ever to be again— 
and that they must be carefully studied if we are to recapture the way 
in which a Renaissance musician thought about the musical activities 
of his time. If this way of thought is not recaptured, the ground is apt 
to give way beneath our feet. 


INSTRUMENTS 


This has long been a favorite subject of mine, and there is very much 
still to be done. The subject itself, for the scholar of Renaissance mu- 
sic, falls into two quite separate halves: the histories of the instruments 
themselves; and the history of the way in which they were used. First, 
the instruments themselves. We still know almost nothing about the 
trade of instrument-making, as a trade and as one of the highly-organ- 
ized luxury crafts of the later middle ages. The history of all these 
crafts remains the history of mediaeval institutions, lingering on after 
the Renaissance had brushed across the face of sixteenth-century life. 
And this is the more true of instrument-making, since music was a 
craft, a science, an art anda mystery all at once; no other art was quite 
as subtle. Stellfeld and others have examined in some detail the his- 
tory of some of the instrument-makers of Antwerp; Frangois Lesure 
has assembled a vast documentation on the history of Parisian instru- 
ment-makers of the sixteenth century, though it is as yet unpublished. 
But these studies have only scratched the surface of a vast and almost 
unknown topic. Who were the instrument-makers? What were their 
nationalities: How did the trade in instruments fit into the picture of 
the other luxury trades of the time? Where did the raw materials 
come from and how were they chosen and worked? Some of these 
questions are as much the problem of the economic historian as of the 
historically-minded musician; many of them are urgent. 

The individual instruments: what is the history of the regal? The 
crumhorn? The sixteenth-century reed-instruments like the shawm? 
The percussion instruments? To what extent are the histories of the 
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flute and the recorder separate? How did the virginals, harpsichord 
and clavichord develop during the century? Was their history in Eng- 
land different from their history in Italy: What is the history of the 
organ in sixteenth-century Flanders and England, and what were its 
specifications, its compass, its tone-colors, its cost? Did it have pedals? 
Most important of all, perhaps: what is the true story of the viol, the 
violin, the lira and the rebec? Gerald Hayes and others have done 
much work towards answering this last question. But the nomencla- 
ture of the time is so vague, and the evidence so conflicting, that the 


ground will need to be surveyed again before a final and impartial © 


answer can be given. 

Secondly, the use of instruments. Who bought lutes (and how 
much did they cost)? Who taught them: Who played them: What 
was the role of the organ in Catholic church music of the first part of 
the century, and how did this differ from country to country? How 
many instrumentalists of the earlier part of the century were musical- 
ly literatez: What were their nationalities? What was the effect of in- 
strumental music on the development of notation? What is the his- 


tory of the guilds of trumpeters? Of the German town-band? What — 


was their repertory? Again, a flood of questions: but each of them 
takes some precise feature of the musical scene, and in my experience 
none of them can at present be answered fully and precisely—if, in- 
deed, they can be answered at all. 


CITY-SONG 


It seems to me that the customary division of music into “folk-music’ 
and ‘art-music’ is, for the Renaissance, entirely unworkable. Musical 
activity appears to have been divided into three quite clear strata. One 
of them, folksong, can probably never be examined in detail since the 
sources are almost non-existent. The third of them, true ‘art-music’ 
(there seems no better word for it), is universally popular among 
musicologists. But the second—the songs and dances of the city-folk 
of Europe—is extraordinarily neglected. Throughout the sixteenth 
century there seems to have been a compact repertory of chansons 
and dances that any musical townsman knew and recognized. Evi- 
dently the repertory changed, as one might expect; but it has a special 
and distinct flavor of its own throughout the period. Of the thou- 
sands of French chansons poured out by the Paris composers and 
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printers, for instance, only a handful attained immediate popularity— 
‘D’ ot vient cela’, ‘Frais et gaillard’, ‘Susanne un jour’, ‘Pour un plai- 
sir’, ‘Amis souffres’ and so on—and these recur in collection after col- 
lection, set for lute, for viols, for voices, translated, parodied, mis- 
printed, embellished with divisions and roulades, and so on. These 
international tunes were drawn from many sources, and in almost 
every country they were current for many years. They deserve study 
as a group—together with their allied dances (‘Chi passa’, the passa- 
mezzo and Milanese pavanes and galliards, the hornpipe, etc.)—and 
their significance will only become clear when this has been done. 
Douen has studied their influence on the Huguenot psalter; Einstein 
has touched on their part in the development of German viol music; 
the historians of the Souterliedekens have referred to their importance 
as providing ‘timbres’ for the metrical translations of the psalms. But 
all these studies have worked from the outside inwards; what is now 
needed is an examination of them as a body of ‘city-song’, and an 
evaluation of their place in the history of literature, of society, and of 
musical taste. 


SACRED MUSIC 


Two special indexes have long been needed by musical historians. 
First, an index of the first lines (verbal, not musical; though the musi- 
cal index will be needed sooner or later) of all settings of secular verse, 
arranged language by language—a sort of Vogel in reverse, in fact. 
Secondly, and more urgent: a list of the first lines of all motets of the 
sixteenth century. Here, of course, is a Utopian project. It could be 
accomplished only by some international organization, I suppose, 
though the preparation of such a list for the printed sources of the six- 
teenth century would not be impossible for a single scholar to achieve; 
it would certainly be infinitely more valuable than a dozen disserta- 
tions on the influence of this on that. The problem could be broken 
down into manageable proportions if it were taken country by coun- 
try; and the chronological information that would thus become avail- 
able would be of the highest interest in plotting the growth and chan- 
ges of musical taste in sixteenth-century Europe. 

The Mass: what is the history of the parody Mass? Of alternatim set- 
tings of the canticles and the Mass? To what extent were papal deci- 
sions on the proper style of mass-settings followed in Rome itself? In 
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provincial Italy: Outside Europe? (Robert Stevenson has begun to 
study the history of music in that part of New Spain that we now call 
Mexico: but what of South America? Of Portuguese India?) What 
was the place of such para-liturgical activities as the singing of laude 


and carols in the liturgy of the church itself? What was the history of — 


plainsong in the sixteenth-century church, and how was it then per- 
formed? 

Other liturgical problems: some of the major liturgical books have 
been made available in modern facsimiles (Paléographie Musicale, 


the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society). But we still lack many. 


Sequences: Moberg’s work on Swedish sequences is indispensable, 
but Bukofzer has drawn attention to the magnitude of the work that 
still needs to be done on the sequence in other countries. The Hym- 
nary: Moberg again has done good work for Sweden, but a facsimile 
edition, with commentary, of the Sarum hymnary has been needed 
for fifty years. The obvious body to undertake such a work—the 
Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society—shows no signs of doing it. 
The Processional: ditto. 


The Reformed church: Frost’s recent book on ‘English & Scottish — 


Psalm tunes, 1543-1677’ is a beginning, for England, of a long over- 
due line of research. But his book lays bare how much there is still to 
do. Who wrote the tunes? What of the manuscript sources? In this 
particular field, continental scholars have long outstripped the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, it is true; now at least a beginning has been made 
on the repertory that was to provide music for most English churches 
for centuries to come. For the Lutheran and Calvinist churches, we 
need to know far more about music as part of education than we 
know at present. How did the settings (by Hof haimer, Senfl and oth- 
ers) of Latin verse affect the generations that were brought up on 
them? What were the parallels between the Scottish ‘sang-scules’ and 
the Lutheran “gymnasia’? 


PUBLICATIONS OF MUSIC 


I should like to end this survey with a controversial topic. It is now 
fashionable to believe that there is only one way of publishing, say, 
the works of Clemens non Papa: viz. to print everything he ever 
wrote, in as reliable a text as possible. This attitude is as grandiose as 
it is pious; but in the present states of musicology and music-printing, 
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there is a great deal to be said against it. Several vast schemes of this 
kind have been started since the end of the Second World War; whilea 
few may perhaps be complete by 1999, too many of them have already 
ground to a standstill for one’s confidence to remain unshaken. It is 
surely axiomatic that no edition of old music, however good, can be 
final—musicology is growing so fast that few theories can expect a 
long life, and fewer still deserve it. Is it not better therefore to aim at 
representative selections rather than comprehensive collections? 
Would not a single volume of music by Marenzio, chosen to display 
every facet of his restless mind, serve the needs of the next twenty 
years better than, say, the first three volumes of his collected works 
(plus the promise of proof-sheets of the fourth) at, say, three times 
the price? Is not an anthology like the Lyre-Bird Press’s recent ‘An- 
thologie de la chanson parisienne au xvie siécle’ infinitely more 
worthwhile than the first half of a complete edition of Jannequin, for 
instance? 

By its very nature, an edition of music is bound to be far more cost- 
ly, and no less laborious to prepare, than a comparable edition of 
poetry or drama. The literary historian can call upon a century and 
more of complete editions of the major creative artists in his field. 
The musical historian has often to pay ten or twenty times as much as 
his literary colleague for a work of similar importance, and its publi- 
cation may often take ten or twenty times as long. Future musical 
studies can hardly avoid this natural handicap altogether, but present 
folie de grandeur does nothing whatever to whittle it away. 


FELLOW OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND 
VISITING LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper was prepared at the request of Professor William Peery 
(and very hastily, the author wishes me to explain) for the volume of Studies in the 
Renaissance which the Society is publishing later this year. It was to be one of a group 
of desiderata papers, but since companion pieces were not forthcoming, it was the de- 
cision of the Editorial Board of the Society that this paper be transferred to Renaissance 
News. Mr. Dart very generously consented to the transfer. 


In Foraminibus Petrae: A Note on 
Leonardo’s ‘Virgin of the Rocks’ 


by D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. 


RITICS have encountered considerable difficulty in explaining 
the setting of Leonardo’s ‘Virgin of the Rocks’. Thus L. H. Hey- 
denreich asserts, ‘Das Bild schildert kein Ereignis der biblischen Ges- 
chichte’.! A background of apocryphal or legendary material has 
been postulated and denied.? Although biblical history offers no ex- 
planation for the rocks, a very simple and obvious source appears in 
conventional biblical exegesis. A convention arose in the twelfth cen- 
tury whereby the Sponsa in the Canticum could be taken as the Bless- 
ed Virgin as well as the Church, and this attitude persisted in Catho- 
lic countries well after the time of Leonardo.* Thus Cant. 2: 13-14 
was read as an injunction to the Virgin: Surge, amica mea, speciosa mea, 
et veni, columba mea, in foraminibus petre, in caverna macerie. 

As an example of the kind of analysis to be expected from com- 
mentators on these verses, I quote excerpts from that given by Mar- 
tin Del’Rio, whose very full treatment of the Canticum was pub- 
lished in 1604.4 His material on the passage is derived from the twelfth- 
century commentary of William of Newburgh’ and therefore re- 
presents a tradition which began much earlier than Leonardo and 
persisted after his death. After explaining that petra is a sign for Christ, 
he continues, 


Abundat enim foraminibus, quibus omnes intrare volentes, suscipit, continet, & con- 
tinendo implet: porro ipsanonimpletur, quia si [Ps. 48:3 ] omnes terrigene& filij hominum, 
simul in unum dives & pauper vellent intrare, non deessent foramina quibus reciperentur, 
imo & superabundarent.... Columbz vt accipitrem effugiant, in petre foramina se 
recipiunt, & ibi nidulantur. Inter has columbas spirituales MARIA est columba columba- 
rum: illi quam ceteris, altior profundiorque nidus, seu cubile fuit in petra, quam ipsa 
peperit, quee de ipsa fuit [Dan. 2: 45] sine hominis manu abscissa. Sed quze maceria? Vin- 
ez Domini Zaboath ex lapidum congerie munimentum. Vinea hec sunt electi, eorum 
maceria sunt custodes Angeli, de quibus Apostolus [Heb. 1: 14] Omnes sunt administra- 
torij spiritus, in ministerium missi, propter eos qui hereditatem capiunt salutis. Verum ista 
maceria continua non est, sed multis interrupta locis, habet, propter angelicas ruinas, 
multiplicem cavernam.... Nullus vnquam mortalium tot virtutibus insignis, tam 
dives meritis fuit, quam pia mater Saluatoris. Ipsa in foraminibus petre habitauit propter 
se, ipsa in cauerna maceri@ propter alios... .6 


The openings in the rock are refuges for the faithful in Christ, and the 
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Madonna of the Rocks. The Louvre, Paris. 
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cavern or caverns are vacancies in the wall of the Lord’s Vineyard. 
Both are said to be appropriate places for the Blessed Virgin, who is, 
in fact, specifically invited to appear there. 

Although critics have sometimes been reluctant to find conven- 
tional Christian ideas in the painting,’ it is probable that Leonardo’s 
rocks like Lochner’s rose arbor were deliberately contrived so that 
their departure from historical meaning would call the observer’s at- 
tention to symbolic meanings.* There is no need to assume that Leo- 
nardo knew William of Newburgh’s gloss; ideas similar to those it 
contains had been current for some time. Almost any interpretation 
which takes the Sponsaas the Virgin, glosses the rock as Christ. Other 
features of the picture are probably symbolic also. Thus the stream 
coming down from the mountainous rock in the distance and what 
appears to be a pool in the immediate foreground may well have 
been suggested by @ant- As fs: Fons hortorum, puteus aquarum viventi- 
um, que fluunt impetu de Libano. Liban is usually taken to mean Christ, 
and the water is the Water of Life which has connotations like bap- 
tism, grace, and so on.® Its presence in this picture would certainly 
not be inappropriate, especially in view of the presence of St. John. In 
the picture the Virgin has put down the Christ child and seems ready 
to take up John into her lap. As Kenneth Clark observes (p. 43), John 
here ‘typifies the human race in need of protection’. While Christ 
holds up his hand in benediction, the angel looks toward the observer 
and points emphatically at John as if to suggest a relation between the 
two. All this combines to make a perfectly reasonable sententia. Hav- 
ing allowed Christ to go from her, the Virgin is ready to receive the 
observer if through baptism and the grace of Christ he will seek pro- 
tection with her in foraminibus petre, in caverna macerie. It should be 
remembered that the S ponsa 1s also the Church, and that the injunc- 
tion veni, columba mea, in foraminibus petre applies to individual mem- 
bers of the Church as well as to the Virgin.?° 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1. Leonardo (Berlin, 1943), p. 50. 

2.See The Virgin of the Rocks in the National Gallery (London, 1947), p. 12. Cf. Ken- 
neth Clark, Leonardo da Vinci, 2 ed. (Cambridge, 1952), p. 43. 

3. The two alternatives were not considered to be mutually exclusive, but were re- 
garded as equally valid and fruitful ways of reading the text. Thus Honorius Augus- 
todunensis wrote commentaries illustrating both approaches.See Migne, PL, cLX X11, 
347 ff. and 495 ff. 
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4. In Canticum Canticorum Salomonis commentarius literalis, et catena mystica (Paris, 
1604). Each passage considered is interpreted separately under each of the following 
rubrics: ‘Littera’, “Tropologia’, ‘Mixta interpretatio, sev de Deipara’, “Anagoge’. The 
‘allegorical’ interpretation applying to the Church is omitted. The authorities used, 
which are listed on pp. 12v-14r, make up a very representative tradition from the time 
of the Fathers to recent writers like Luis de Léon. 

5. See the note on ‘Guilhelmus Parvus’, p. 13v, and for confirmation, F. Stegmiiller, 
Repertorium Biblicum, no. 3009. 

6. In Canticum, pp. 91r-92r. On 86v Alanus de Insulis (12c) is quoted to the effect 
that the foramina are the wounds of Christ. A similar interpretation, p. 89r, is attribu- 
ted to St. Gregory the Great: “Talis anima bené dicitur in foraminibus petre, & in caverna 
macerie, degere . . . quia dum in crucis recordatione patientiam CHRISTI imitatur, dum 
ipsa vulnera propter exemplum in memoriam reducit, quasi columba in foraminibus, 
sic simplex anima in vulneribus, nutrimentum quo conualescat, inuenit.’ 

7. E.g., Antonina Vallentin, Leonardo da Vinci (New York, 1938), p. 98, imagines 
the god Pan among the rocks and finds ‘more of a heathen god than a heavenly messen- 
ger in the angel’. This paganism, like that of many other critics of Renaissance art, be- 
longs to the era of Walter Pater and Pierre Louys and has nothing to do with the su- 
perstitions of antiquity. 

8. This was the technique attributed to scripture itself. See St. Augustine, De doctrina 
christiana, 3. 5. 9ff., 4. 8. 22; St. Gregory, In Canticum, PL, Lx x1X, 471-474. 
Similar principles were applied to poetry. E.g.see Petrarch Invective, ed. Ricci (Rome, 
1950) pp. 69-70. 

9. See Del’Rio’s citations of Honorius, William of Newburgh, and others, p. 16o0r. 
For ‘mixed’ interpretations see pp. 160v-161v. E.g., Alanus is quoted as follows: ‘Mer- 
ito 6 virgo tali arborum & aromatum decore decoraris, quia in te est fons saliens in vi- 
tam eternam. Qui fons puteus est, id est, inexhaustibilis & profundus propter scientiz 
profunditatem. Nec tamen ex te fluunt aque viuz, sed de Libano, id est CHRISTO, 
qui omnium virtutum decore candidatus est, & dicit: si quis sitit, veniat ad me & bibat’. 
The water is said by some commentators to emerge from the wounds of Christ, 
which, as we have seen, are symbolized by the clefts in the rock. 

10. The extreme youth of St. John does not preclude a symbolic association with the 
observer. See Matt. 18: 3. 


Savonarola’s Arrest and the Theft of a Book: 
LIBRI IMPRESSI CUM NOTIS MANUSCRIPTIS, VII* 


by CURT F. BUHLER 


N THE EVE of Palm Sunday, April 8, 1498, Florence wit- 
nessed a wholly disgraceful exhibition of primitive savagery 
and brutal instincts. The ordeal by fire, which Savonarola and his op- 
ponents had been scheduled to undergo, had failed to take place on 
the previous day; consequently the populace was in a particularly 
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ugly frame of mind on being deprived of this ghastly spectacle. That 
Sunday night, the Florentines, and those citizens of the neighborhood 
who had flocked to the Tuscan capital in the hope of sharing in the 
promised looting, broke all bonds of restraint and the city endured a 
veritable ‘Walpurgisnacht’ of horror. Murder, brutal assault, arson, 
robbery and most other forms of violence were the order of the night; 
the events are recounted not only by contemporary chroniclers but 
by modern historians as well. 

A reminder of this ‘grauenvolle Nacht’ is preserved in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (PML 21682). This is an edition of the Orthographia 
by Joannes Tortellius printed at Venice by Nicolaus Jenson, 1471; a 
manuscript note inserted in the lower cover of this volume offers the 
following information: 

Tempore quo frater Hieronynuus captus fuit, nocturno tempore, quidam asportabat res 
quasdam, qui aggressus a quodam alio, coactus est deponere rerum sarcinam. Tunc ag- 
gressor ille sibi appropriauit librum hunc Joannem, scilicet Tortelium. Qui postea ad 
confessionem accedens, mihi domino Benincase priori in Camaldulo Florentino, eundem 
librum presentauit, ef ipsum auctoritate Vicarij Archiepiscopi Florentini meum feci. 
Quem postea Reverendissimo Domino Petro Delphino Generali Camaldulensi dedi, et 
ipse loco eiusdem libri, quandam bibliam in maternum sermonem transcriptam concessit. 
Ego Dominus Benincasa 

manu propria suprascripsi. 

Whence the book was stolen on the night of April 8, 1498, is not 
clear; it was probably not taken from the Convent of San Marco it- 
self, since the Signoria (while the rioters were outside the walls) had 
placed its own guard in the monastery to protect the library and its 
valuable contents.’ In the border at the foot of the first printed page is 
a coat-of-arms which a description found with the volume identifies 
as that of Corvino of Venice.‘ This is not, however, identical with the 
Corvino arms as given by Johannes Baptist Rietstap.> The Pietro 
Benincasa who received the Tortellius from that individual who had 
‘recovered’ the book from an earlier plunderer was, as he himself 
notes, a prior of a Camaldolese monastery (probably San Salvatore) 
in Florence; he is listed by Ulysse Chevalier.* The Pietro Delphino to 
whom Benincasa presented the Tortellius in exchange for a copy of 
the Malermi Bible was the general of that Order (1480-1515), a 
writer of some merit and a notable opponent of Savonarola’s.7 

The history of the volume in more recent times is clearer. Below 
an unidentified Italian bookplate is written the note: ‘Edizion rara e 


ricercata. Ne ft venduto un’ esemplare lire settantacinque Tornesi 
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nell’ anno 1767.’ This worldly note would seem to indicate that the 
book was no longer at Camaldoli in the late eighteenth century.’ In 
the year 1902, the eminent biblical scholar, Herman Charles Hoskier, 
bought the volume in Munich, according to an entry in his hand; 
another note shows that it was sold to the London firm of Bernard 
Quaritch, apparently in 1908. This incunabulum was subsequently in 
the collection, and contains the bookplate, of Walter Thomas Wal- 
lace. It then appeared in the sale of Mr. Wallace’s library (March 22, 
1920), the Pierpont Morgan Library obtaining the volume through 
Dr. Joseph Martini. One may now hope that its wanderings have 
come to an end. 


PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


* This is one of a series of notes intended to draw the attention of students to the val- 
uable manuscript entries often found in early printed books. The earlier numbers have 
appeared as follows: 1. Modern Language Notes, L111, 245-249; 11. Isis, XX XIII, 609-620; 
111. Medievalia et Humanistica, 1v, 107-110; 1V. Traditio, 1v, 429-435; V. Scriptorium, 
VI, 274-276; vi. To appear in Anglia. 


I. Joseph Schnitzer, Savonarola, ein Kulturbild aus der Zeit der Renaissance, Miinchen, 
1924, I, §26-531, gives a full account and lists the early sources. 

2. Ada Thurston and Curt F. Biihler, Check List of Fifteenth Century Printing in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, New York, 1939, p. 66, no. 751. 

3. Schnitzer, I, $31. 

4. The arms are described as: ‘Azure on a chief or, a raven sable membered gueules.’ 

5. Armoiries des familles contenues dans l’ Armorial général, Paris, 1903-1926, 11, plan- 
che Cx xx1II. The raven is here distinguished by bearing a branch in its beak; this is not 
present in the border of PML 21682. 

6. Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age .. . Bio-bibliographie, Paris, 1905-1907, 
fy ikie 

7. Compare Chevalier, 1, 1163, under ‘Delfino’. 

8. A manuscript note of ownership reads: ‘Camaldoli No. 13058’ and also the number 
‘CLX xv’. Presumably Delphino gave the book to the parent monastery of his Order. 
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New Light on ‘O Mistresse mine’ 


by VINCENT DUCKLES 


NE JOHN H. LONG’S plea for more documentary evi- 

dence in ‘the case of “O Mistresse mine” ’ has prompted me to 
supply some of that evidence which has come to my attention in con- 
nection with a study of John Gamble’s Commonplace Book (New York 
Public Library MS Drexel 4257). offer it as a postscript to Mr. Long’s 
comments (RN vu, 15-16) and to Mr. Sidney Beck’s stimula- 
ting paper on the subject (RN v1, 19-23). The Gamble MS contains 
a seventeenth-century setting of the “O Mistresse mine’ tune which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of investigators. This setting is, in fact, 
the only known contemporary source of the tune with an accom- 
panying text. It will be recalled that the versions upon which all pre- 
vious speculation has been based are instrumental versions, the first 
from Morley’s Consort Lessons (1599), the second from the Fitzwil- 
liam Virginal Book (ca. 1619). Here in the Gamble MS the melody oc- 
curs as a song, and while this evidence does not completely rule out 
the possibility of a Shakespeare association it weakens it considerably, 
for the lyric is not by Shakespeare but by Thomas Campion. 

It would be difficult to determine the precise date at which the song 
was entered into John Gamble’s collection. The terminal date for the 
manuscript as a whole is about 1659, but the particular setting under 
consideration belongs definitely to an earlier portion of the volume, 
entered not by Gamble but by another, earlier, compiler who contri- 
buted a number of theatre songs and love lyrics of the Jacobean per- 
iod. There are songs in the collection which were popular in the late 
sixteenth century. The “O Mistresse mine’ setting is found as number 
118 in the Gamble MS; a complete transcription of the lyric and mu- 
sic is given below: 


Lyric from MS Drexel 4257, No. 118. 


1. Long have mine eyes gazed with delight, 
Conveying hopes unto my soul; 
Happy in nothing but the sight 
Of her that doth eyesight control, 
That now mine eyes must lose their light. 
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2. Their object now must be the air, 
And write in water words of fire, 
Teaching sad thoughts how to despair; 
Desert must quarrel with desire, 
All were content were she not fair. 


3. For all my comforts this I prove, 
That Venus on the seas was born; 
If seas be calm, then doth she love, 
If storms do rise, I am forlorn; 
My fortunes as the wind doth move. 


4. My fortunes, which have robbed mine eyes 
And drawn her picture in my heart, 
With sighing makes me so to rise, 
That still it seems to break in part; 
Hold, heart, or else thy picture dies. 


5. Then, mistress mine, take this farewell: 
A bleeding heart, a blubber’d eye, 
Disquiet thoughts which still rebel, 
A broken heart that cannot die. 
If ever man were crossed, ’tis I! 


soul; happy in nothing but the sight of her that doth eyesight con- 


Cc 
trol, that now mine eyes must lose their light. 


Campion’s lyric, ‘Long have mine eyes gazed with delight’, is 
found in the First Book of Airs (1601) in a setting by Rosseter. In this 
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collection, which was produced jointly by Campion and Rosseter, 
the two musicians divided the responsibility for the music but Cam- 
pion has been credited with the complete authorship of the lyrics. 
Rosseter’s setting, which can be consulted in Fellowes’ edition of the 
lutanist song writers, is an artful composition in lute ayre style but 
bears not the slightest relationship to the ‘O Mistresse mine’ tune as it 
occurs in the Gamble MS. Another difference between the two settings 
is even more striking, however; the lyric as set by Rosseter lacks the 
two final stanzas present in the Gamble MS setting. These stanzas are 
of crucial importance because it will be noted that the first line of * 
stanza 5 establishes a direct link with the ‘mistress mine’ theme. 
(‘Then, mistress mine, take this farewell’.) Unfortunately we have no 
way of knowing whether these last two stanzas were part of Cam- 
pion’s original lyric or not. (Perhaps some Campion scholar can set- 
tle this question on internal evidence.) They may have been added in 
order to supply a reference to a well-known tune (‘O Mistresse mine’) 
that had been appropriated for the singing of the lyric. On the other 
hand, there is some reason for suggesting that the melody may have 
been written by Campion himself. Certainly Campion’s claims are as 
strong as Morley’s—what poet would be better qualified to provide 
music for one of his own lyrics? 

It is obvious that the association of a Campion lyric with ‘O Mis- 
tresse mine’ can give rise to almost as much speculation as the Mor- 
ley-Shakespeare connection. One thing cannot be disputed, however: 
Campion’s lyric is a perfect match for the melody. There is complete 
conformity between stanza form and melodic form; there is no need 
to juggle phrases or guess at the appropriate repetitions. This is not a 
declamatory song in any sense. The melody bears the rhythm of a 
galliard or saraband throughout, but the singer would have very little 
difficulty in adjusting the succeeding strophes to the musical line. 

It is possible that “O Mistresse mine’ was a popular melody which 
antedated both Campion and Morley. All we can say at the present 
time is that we have one more example of its use in the early seven- 
teenth century, a significant example because of the presence of a 
song lyric. We know that during the seventeenth century it was sung 
to a lyric by Thomas Campion, but there is still no evidence that the 
melody was used in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 
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Notes on Publications 


Daniel C. Boughner. The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy. A Study in 
Comparative Drama from Aristophanes to Shakespeare. Minneapo- 
lis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. viii + 328 pp. $5. Pub- 
lished April 16. 

Though present in Greek comedy the braggart owes his European 
vogue very largely to Plautus and Terence. They set up the soldier as 
the conventional exponent of the art of braggadocio and through 
their influence made him one of the chief comic figures on the Ren- 
aissance stage. 

While using the miles gloriosus of the Latin dramatists the Italians 
tended to transform him into a contemporary, repeatedly identifying 
him with the Spanish soldado fanfarrén, an effective means of express- 
ing their scorn for the foreign invader who was heaping so much 
misery upon them. The importance of Italian Renaissance comedy 
has in the past been minimized by labelling it a servile imitation of 
classical models. Professor Boughner proves, on the contrary, that 
the element of originality in it is considerable insofar as the treatment 
of the braggart is concerned. Inasmuch as quite a few plays are involved 
this might serve as a first step towards a revaluation of the entire comic 
theatre repertoire in Renaissance Italy which still suffers from the 
strictures of the now discarded neo-classical school of criticism. 

In other Western European countries many of the blusterers in the 
non-religious plays derive from Plautus and Terence or the Italians or 
from a combination of the two influences. Often it is difficult to in- 
dividualize their debt, but our author’s rich background has made it 
possible to do so in a number of instances particularly with reference 
to French comedies, giving the Italians greater credit than they have 
been accorded heretofore. 

Except for the sixteenth century the boaster in Spanish drama 
evinces less dependence upon classical and Italian sources than either 
his French or English brothers. Centurio of Rojas’ masterpiece, La 
Celestina, served prolifically as the model for a host of stage characters 
for more than a hundred and fifty years. He is flanked by the gracioso 
of the Golden Age comedia who not infrequently is a fanfarron gracioso 
and who with his antics furnishes the type with new and interesting 
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variations. Since the proportions of the Siglo de Oro dramatic out- 
put are so vast this section has undergone a self-imposed restriction in 
the number of plays discussed, but enough of them are considered to 
give us a fair idea of the peculiarities and popularity of the braggart 
in the comedia. 

The English swaggerer is treated in two chapters: “The English 
Miracle Plays’, and “The Morality Vice and the English Braggart’. In 
the first, Professor Boughner shows that Herod does not strictly con- 
form to the pattern of the miles gloriosus; in the second, affinity with 
the stock-figure is stronger and becomes stronger still through the ex- ~ 
ercise of continental influences the more one advances into the six- 
teenth century. Though their positive contribution to the history of 
English drama is unquestionable the chapters are, nevertheless, inter- 
ludes; they give the impression of a break with the continuity of pre- 
sentation. We should have preferred a complementary discussion of 
the secular theatre matching the classical, Italian, French and Spanish 
sections. 

Scores of plays in several languages are summarized, analyzed, and 
placed accurately in the literary perspective to which they belong. It © 
is a pleasant experience to follow from century to century and from 
country to country through the pages of this volume the steady 
growth and variegation of the braggart, perhaps the most amusing of 
all comic stage-types. When we shall again come upon Sir John Fal- 
staff and his ilk, as we inevitably shall, they will have a familiar air 
about them that will place us in a more advantageous position than 
hitherto to understand and to enjoy them. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Joseph G. Fucilla 


Annales musicologiques, moyen-dge et renaissance, Tome 1. Paris: Société 
de musique d’autrefois, 1953. 409 p.; 2100 frs. on subscription. 

This volume, announced as the first in an annual series of similar 
studies, consists of eight articles on various topics, presented in ap- 
proximately the chronological order of their subject matter, which 
ranges from the 12th to the r6th century. There are separate studies of 
three important manuscripts: Eton College ms 178 (by Harrison), 
Paris, Bibl. nat. nouv. acq. fr. 13521 (Rosenthal), and Paris, Bibl. nat. 
Rés. Vm’ 676 (Bridgman); a bibliography of the music published by 
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Du Chemin (Lesure and Thibault); two studies of actual music—one 
on ‘Susanne un jour’ (Levy), one on conductus and clausula (Bukofzer); 
and two essays relating music with other fields, the subjects being 
French political compositions of the r2th and 13th centuries (Schrade) 
and Ficino’s ‘spiritus’ as connected with music (Walker). 

Obviously space limitations prevent a review of each contribution, 
but all are of high quality. For Renaissance scholars, the tables of con- 
tents of mss, with concordances and facsimiles, provided in the ms 
studies, will prove welcome reference tools. Mme. Bridgman’s inves- 
tigation of Paris, Bibl. nat. Rés. Vm? 676—a source of particular in- 
terest to students of Renaissance secular music, although it also in- 
cludes sacred compositions—provides musical incipits for each of the 
114 pieces in the Ms and complete transcriptions of two of them; 51 of 
the pieces are unique in this source. Another valuable reference tool is 
the Du Chemin bibliography. In addition to descriptive notes, each 
entry locates copies of the item in question; tables of contents are giv- 
en wherever possible, and there are several facsimiles as well as re- 
prints of dedications and prefaces not previously published. (The at- 
tempt to list such modern editions as exist of individual compositions 
could have resulted in wider coverage.) The account given of the 
Eton Ms—more complete than that of Barclay Squire—whets the ap- 
petite for the complete edition that is to appear in Musica Britannica. 
Kenneth Levy’s essay on “Susanne un jour’ draws upon many more 
settings and transcriptions than any previous study of the subject 
(Coelho’s treatment might have been added) and presents some en- 
lightening technical information about the reworking of the same 
musical material by various composers. Background information on 
the history and social significance of the chanson and its derivatives 1s 
also provided. The other Renaissance study, on Ficino’s correlation 
of music with certain aspects of his philosophical system, will prove 
revelatory mainly to scholars interested in the history of ideas. 

Although the result of French initiative, the volume includes con- 
tributions by Britishers and Americans; indeed, the hospitable Société 
has admitted to the volume more studies in English than in French. 
The Renaissance articles are all written with literary grace. (As much 
cannot be said, unfortunately, of all the essays on mediaeval subjects, 
and the large number of misprints—whatever the language—can 
hardly escape mention.) If the subsequent volumes of the Annales 
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meet or surpass the standard set by the first one, as we suspect they 
will, we may look forward to a most important series of contributions 
to musicological literature. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Gustave Reese 


BOOKS REC Ei) 


Lyric Poetry of the Italian Renaissance: an Anthology with Verse Trans- 
lations, collected by L. R. Lind with an Introduction by Thomas G. 
Bergin. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. xXxll + 334pp. $5. a 
165 Italian poems (thirteenth to seventeenth centuries) with famous 
English translations. “Certain poets—Boiardo, Lorenzo de’Medici, 
Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso, among others, are presented for the 
first time in accurate renderings’ by L. R. Lind, T. G. Bergin and i 
others. 


John Hine Mundy, Liberty and Political Power in Toulouse 1050-1230. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. xili+ 402 pp. $6.50. 
167 pages of text, 43 pages of documents, 185 pages of notes and bi- — 
bliography. 


C. Walter Hodges, The Globe Restored: a Study of the Elizabethan 
Theatre. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1954. xili + 199 pp. 62 
plates and 28 other illustrations. $7.50. A popularizing of informa- 
tion about the London theaters from 1558 to 1640 useful for the be- 
ginning student. 


Ralph Graham Palmer, Seneca’s De Remediis Fortuitorum and the 
Elizabethans. Institute of Elizabethan Studies I. Chicago, 1953. 66 pp. 
An essay on the influence of Seneca’s ethical thought in the sixteenth 
century, together with a reprint of the newly-edited Latin text and 
English translation of 1547 by Robert Whyttynton on facing pages. 


Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanisti Inediti o Rari; published under 
the auspices of the Scuola Normale Superiore of Pisa; under the edi- 
torship of A. Mancini and P. O. Kristeller; publisher: Leo S. Olschki, 
Cas. Post. 295, Florence. The cighth volume of this valuable series 
was reviewed RN tv, 56-57. Since then the following have appeared: 
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Alamanno Rinuccini, Lettere e Orazioni, Vito R. Giustiniani, ed. xliv 
and 268 p., Vol. rx, $5; Leon Battista Alberti, Musca, Vita S. Potiti 
opuscoli latini inediti, Cecil Grayson, ed., 92 p., Vol. x, $2.40; Giovan- 
francesco Pico della Mirandola, Pietro Bembo, Le Epistole ‘De Imita- 
tione’, Giorgio Santangelo, ed., 88 p., Vol. x1, $2.40. 


Hans F. Redlich (Letchworth, Hertfortshire), whose article on the 
subject appeared in the summer issue, is preparing several newly edit- 
ed volumes of Monteverdi: a selection of five-part madrigals a cap- 
pella (London: Schott); a selection of basso continuo madrigals, main-~ 
ly from the seventh and eighth books (Cassel: Barenreieter); a vocal 
score of L’Incoronazione di Poppea (Vienna: Universal). Monteverdi’s 
Vespro of 1610 has been edited by Mr. Redlich earlier (Vienna: Uni- 
versal) and recorded from that edition (Vox PL 7902). Mr. Redlich’s 
editorial practice has recently been the subject ofa lively controversy, 
cf. The Musical Quarterly (1954) p. 138-145 and 307-309. 


Leo Schrade (Yale), the European editor of Annales Musicologiques, cf. 
RN vu, 25, is also serving as chairman of the editorial board of a new 
series of monographs, Merlin Music Books, 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. Among the titles in the new series are Luigi Ronga, 
The Meeting of Poetry and Music (Tasso and Monteverdi); Otto Gom- 
bosi, Renaissance Dances; Francois Lesure, Musicians and Poets in the 
French Renaissance; Denis Stevens, Tudor Church Music. Mr. Schrade, 
whose book on Monteverdi appeared in 1950, has recently prepared a 
new edition of Monteverdi’s Vespro of 1610, and the work has been 
recorded on LP from that edition (Oiseau Lyre 50021-2). Mr. Schrade 
has questioned the accuracy of Mr. Redlich’s edition (cf. this section 
s.v. Redlich). Cf. also RN v1, 42 (Oedipus) and summer issue s.v. 
Utrecht. 


Emanual Winternitz (Metropolitan Museum of Art) continues his 
researches on the history of musical instruments as curator of the Mu- 
seum’s musical collections. This summer the Museum offered a 
special exhibit of 150 instruments, including a double virginal from 
Peru, built in 1581 by Hans Ruckers of Amsterdam. It is likely that 
some Spanish connoisseur had ordered the instrument built for some 
relative in Peru. Mr. Winternitz considers this double virginal ‘the 
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earliest in existence’, and a recently acquired Venetian spinettina | 
(1540) ‘one of the earliest and most perfect keyboard instruments of © 


the Renaissance’ preserved today. According to an inscription inside 
the sound box written with ink in a contemporary hand, this spinet- 
tina was ‘ordered and made for the Duchess of Urbino’—that is, Leo- 
nora, daughter of Isabella d’Este— ‘for 250 Roman scudi’. Mr Win- 


ternitz continues to arrange historical concerts at the Museum, per- 


formed on authentic instruments. A printed program of 32 pages was 
prepared for a recent concert given by the Yale Collegium Musicum, 
conducted by Paul Hindemith (cf. RN 1, 33). The program included 


Dufay, G. Gabricli, Gesualdo, Weelkes, Monteverdi as well as selec- 


tions from the Glogauer Liederbuch. 


Francois Rabelais: Ouvrage publié pour le Quatriéme Centénaire de sa mort 

(1553-1953) (Travaux d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, vu). Genéve-Lille: 

E. Droz, 1953. 279 pp. 

M. Francois, Cinquante ans d’histoire de l’Humanisme et de la Ren- 
aissance en France, 1903-1953 (p. 7). 

H. Janeau, La pensée politique de Rabelais (p. 15). 

P. Delaunay, Rabelais physicien (p. 36). 


L. Scheler, Un quatritme exemplaire des Grandes et inestimables 


chronicques, Lyon, 1532 (p. 45). 

M. Frangon, Rabelais et les chroniques gargantuines (p. 53). 

Ch. Perrat, Sur “un tas de prognostications de Lovain’”’ (p. 60). 

M. De Gréve, Les contemporains de Rabelais découvrirent-ils la 
“substantificque mouelle”’? (p. 74). 

G. Berthoud, Le livre des marchans d’Antoine Marcourt et Rabelais 
(p. 86). 

F. Desonay, En relisant l’Abbaye de Théléme (p. 93). 

E. V. Telle, Théléme et le paulinisme érasmien: le sens de l’énigme en 
prophétie, Gargantua Lvmi (p. 104). 

M. Roques, Aspects de Panurge (p. 120). 

M. A. Screech, A further Study of Rabelais’ position in the Querelle 
des femmes (Rabelais, Vivés, Bouchard, Tiraqueau) (p. 131). 

C. A. Mayer, Rabelais’ satyrical Eulogy: the Praise of Borrowing 
(p. 147). 

F, Dumont, La donation du Salmigondin, Tiers Livre 11 (p. 1 56). 

R. Lebégue, Le personnage de Pantagruel dans les Tiers et Quart 
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Livres (p. 164). 

L. Denoix, Les connaissances nautiques de Rabelais, Quart Livre 
(oom7 0). 

R. Marichal, L’attitude de Rabelais devant le néoplatonisme ct l’ital- 
ianisme, Quart Livre 1x 4 x1 (p. 181). 

A. Huon, Le roy sainct Panigon dans l’imagerie populaire du xvre 
siécle (p. 210). 

A. Krailsheimer, The andouilles of the Quart Livre (p. 226). 

V.-L. Saulnier, Le silence de Rabelais et le mythe des paroles gelées 
(p. 233). 

H. Meylan, La mort de Pierre Lamy, 1525 (p. 248). 

M. Thomas, Odet de Chastillon et la prétendue disgrace de Jean du 
Bellay en 1549 (p. 253). 

J. Tricou, Le testament de Sébastien Gryphius, 1556 (p. 263). 
Index. 


Fritz Caspari, Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England. Chica- 
go: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. vii +293 pp. $6.50. 
Traces the influence of social ideals from Erasmus, Colet, and More 


through Sidney and Spenser. 


Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the Conqueror, trans. from the Greek 
by Charles T. Riggs. Princeton University Press, 1954. $5.00. The 
first translation into English of ‘the most vivid and accurate picture’ 
of the conqueror of Constantinople, written by a Greek contempo- 
rary of Mehmed. It is perhaps the most accurate of all accounts ‘writ- 
ten with the true genius of an historian and with commendable non- 


partisanship’. 


Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, xvi (1954), Librarie E. 
Droz. Genéve. 1954. Part 2 of the annual volume published by the 
Librarie E. Droz, 8 rue Verdaine, Geneva, Switzerland. $5.50 per 
annum. The current issue contains: G. Weise, ‘Der Humanismus und 
das Prinzip der klassischen Geisteshaltung’ (continued); V. L. Saul- 
nier, ‘Recherches sur Nicolas Bourbon |’ancien’; Jean Jacquot, “Acon- » 
tius and the Progress of Tolerance in England’. There is also a section 
of ‘Notes et documents’, and of ‘Chronique’. Among the latter, two 
are especially interesting: Stanislas Kot, ‘Michel Servet et Sébastien 
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Castellion: Martyre et Tolérance’, a survey of recent scholarship on | 


. . . > 
this subject; and I. Silver, “Ronsard in European Literature , a survey 
of Ronsard’s influence outside of France. 


Library News 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Books printed before 1601, acquired by 

the Reserve Division of the New York 

Public Library, September 1952 to June 

1954. Not included are 50 incunabula re- 

ceived from Mrs. Charles W. Clark and 

Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz, listed in the 

Library’s Bulletin for March, 1953. By 

Lewis M. Stark, Custodian. 

Alunno, Francesco. Della Fabrica Del 
Mondo... Venetia, 1593. 

Apianus, Petrus. Cosmographia . . 
verpiz, 1553. 

Ariosto, Lodovico. Orlando fvrioso .. . 
Lyone, 1570. 

Aungerville, Richard. Philobiblon . . . 
Oxoniz, 1599. 

Baptista Mantuanus . . . Fastorvm Libri 
Dvodecim .. . [Argentorati, 1518] 

Bartholinus, Ricardus. Odeporicon . . . 
[ Vienna, 1515] 

Bembo, Pietro, cardinal. Gliasolani .. . 
[Florentia, 1515] 

Beyer, Hartmann. Qvestiones Nove In 
Libellvm De Sphera Ioannis De Sacro 
Busto .. . Francoforti [1549] 

Beyer, Hartmann. Quvestiones Nove... 
Parisiis, 1551. 

Bible. O. T. Ecclesiastes. Latin. Contenta 
In Hoc Opvscvlo. Vetvs Editio Ecclesias- 
te. Olympiodorus In ecclesiasten inserta 
... Parisiis [1512] 

Bible. O. T. Prophets. Latin. Prophete ... 
Antverpiz, 1569. 

Browne, John. The Marchants Avizo... 
London, 1591. 

Buchanan, George. Psalmorvm Dauidis 


. Ant- 


paraphrasis poetica, nunc primum edita .. . 


[Geneva, 1566] 


Ceesar, Caius Julius. The eyght bookes... 


conteyning his martiall exploytes in the 
Realme of Gallia . . . translated . . . by 
Arthur Goldinge . .. London, 1565. 

Campana, Cesare. Compendio Historico, 
Delle Gverre Vitimamente successe tra 
Christiani, & Turchi, & tra Turchi, & 
Persiani ... Vinegia, 1597. 

Canobbio, Alessandro. Lettera... All’ II- 
lustrissimo . . . Sig. Giacomo Foscarini. 
Verona, 1588. 

Cardano, Girolamo. . 
Vnus, de Supplemento Almanach, Alter, 
de Restitutione temporum & motuum cee- 
lestium... Norimberge, 1543. 

Casa, Giovanni della. Rime, et prose . . 
Vinegia, 1558. 

Catena, Giovanni Girolamo... . De Mag- 
no Obelisco Circensi... Rome, 1587. 
Ceneau, Robert. De Vera Mensvrarvm 

Pondervmqve Ratione . . . [Parisiis] 1535. 

[Cessolis, Jacobus de] Dechado de la vida 
Humana... [Valladolid] 1549. 

[Champier, Symphorien] De Monarchia 
Ac Triplici Imperio .. . Lvgdvni, 1537. 

Clavius, Christoph. . . . Astrolabivm. 
Rome, 1593. 

Clichtove, Josse. Propugnaculum Ecclesie. 
aduersus Lutheranos ... Coloniz, 1526. 

Colombo, Baldassare. Apuntamiento del 
hecho por parte de Don Baltasar Colon, 
dofia Francisca Colon, don Cristoual Co- 
lon... [Madrid, 1586] 

Crichton, George. . . . Oratio De Apolli- 
nis oraculis . . . Parisiis, 1596. 

Damiano of Odemira. Libro Da Imparare 
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. . Libelli Bvos 


‘| 


Giocare A Scachi ... [Rome? 1525?] 
Damiano of Odemira. Libro Da Imparare 
A Giocare a Scachi.. . Venetia, 1564. 
Diodorus Siculus. . . . Bibliothece histor- 
ice libri quindecim de quadraginta . 
[Geneva] 1559. 

Dodoens, Rembert. De Sphera ... Ant- 
verpiz, 1584. 

Dovizi, Bernardo da Bibiena, cardinal. 


Calandra . . . nuouamente ristampata. 
[Vinegia] 1547. 
Eisengrein, Martin. Confessionale . . . In- 


golstadii, 1577. 

Fauchet, Claude. Origines des chevaliers, 
armoiries, et heraux .. . Paris, 1600. 

Fauchet, Claude. Origines des dignitez et 
magistrats de France . . . Paris, 1600. 

Fino, Alemanio. La Historia Di Crema... 
Venetia [1566] 

_ Fisher, John, Saint. Assertionis Lvtherane 
Confvtatio... [Coloniz] 1525. 

Fisher, John, Saint. De Veritate Corporis 
Et Sanguinis Christi In Evcharistia . . . 
Colonie, 1527. 

France. Statutes. Edict du Roy portant l Es- 
tablissement des Maistrises de tous Arts & 
Mestiers ... Paris, 1583. 

France. Statutes. Statvts et Reglemens Or- 
donnez pour les Maistres Courretiers . . . 
[Paris? 1572?] 

Garimberto, Girolamo. De Regimenti Pv- 
blici de la Citta... . Vinegia, 1544. 

Gaurico, Pomponio. ... De sculptura seu 
statuaria... Antuerpiz, 1528. 

Gemma, Reinerus, Frisius. . . . De princi- 
piis Astronomia & Cosmographia .. . 
Lyvtetiz, 1556. 

Giacomini Tebalducci Malespini, Loren- 
zo. Oratione In Lode Di Torqvato Tasso 
erionenze, 1595. 

[Godschalck, Jean] Latini Sermonis Obser- 
vationes. [Venetiis, 1536] 

Grillandus, Paulus... . Tractatus de Here- 
ticis et Sortilegiis... Lugd’. 1547. 

Groto, Luigi. Canzone . . . nella morte del 
clariss. M. Agostin Barbarigo . . . Vene- 
tia, 1572. 

[Guarna, Andrea] Bellvm Grammaticale. 
Parisiis [157-?] 


Host von Romberch, Johann. Congestor- 


ium Artificiose Memorie . . . [Venetijs, 
1533] 

Josephus, Flavius. . .. Opera. Basile, 
1544. 


[Lancellotti, Giovanni Paolo] Institvtion- 
um Ivris Canonici Commentarivm. Per- 
vsiz, 1560. 

Lanquet, Thomas. An Epitome of Croni- 
cles... Londini, 1559. 

[Lebrija, Elio Antonio de]... Grammatici 
InCosmographie Libros Introductorium... 
Parisiis, 1533. 

Le Féron, Jean. De La Primitive Institvtion 
Des Roys Heravidz, & Poursuiuans 
darmes ... Paris, 1555. 

Le Féron, Jean. Le Simbol Armorial Des 
Armoiries de France... Paris, 1555. 

Liburnio, Niccolo. Le Occorrenze Hv- 
mane... [Vinegia, 1546] 

Lopez, Luis. Instrvctorivm Negotiantivm 
Dvobvs Contentvm Libris . . . Salmanti- 
cx, 1589. 

Lopez de Sigura, Ruy. I] Givoco De Gli 
Scacchi... Venetia, 1584. 

Luis de Granada... . De Devotione.. . 
Coloniz, 1600. 

Luis de Granada... . Flores... Colonie, 
1588. 

Lydgate, John. The auncient historie and 
onely trewe cronicle of the warres. Lon- 
don, 1555. 

Machiavelli, Nicolo. I Discorsi . . . Sopra 
La Prima Deca di Tito Livio... Palermo 
[i.e. London] 1584. 

Machiavelli, Nicolo. II Prencipe ... Paler- 
mo [i.e. London] 1584. 

La Magnifica et Trivmphale Entrata del... 
Re di Francia Henrico Secondo... Lyone, 
1549. 

Mandeville, Sir John. Joanne de Mandau- 
illa, Qual tratta delle piu maraueguose 
[sic] cose e piu notabile ch’si trouino... 
[Venetia] 1537. 

Marcellino, Evangelista. Della Metamor- 
fosi, cioe Trasformazione Del Virtvoso... 
Firenze, 1598. 

Mela Pomponius. .. . Cosmograpbia [sic] 
[Parisiis, 1513] 
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Mela, Pomponius. Gvilielmi Sooni Van- 
tesdeni Avditor, Sive Pomponivs Mela 
Dispvtator, De Sitv Orbis . . . Colonize 
Agrippine, 1573. 

Mellini, Domenico. Trattato . . . Dell’ 
Origine, Fatti, Costvmi, e Lodi di Matel- 
da La Gran Contessa d'Italia . . . Fio- 
renza, 1589. 

Mercador, Thomas de. Tratos y Contratos 
de Mercaderes ... Salamanca, 1569. 

Messisburgo, Christoforo di. Libro Nvovo 
Nel Qval S’Insegna Il Modo d’ordinar 
Banchetti ... Venetia, 1600. 

Mexia, Pedro. Historia Imperial y Cesarea 

... Agora nueuamente impressa . . 
Anvers, 1578. 

Morato, Fulvio Pellegrino. Del Significato 
De’ Colori, e de’ Mazzolli . . . Venetia, 
1564. 

Orleans, France. Ordinances. Ordonnan- 
ces Faictes Svr le reiglement de la Police 
d’ Orleans. Orleans, 1584. 

Palingenius, Marcellus Stellatus. . . . Zo- 
diacus vite .. . Lvgdvni, 1571. 

Paris. Ordinances. Ordonnances de la Po- 
lice... sur le pris, debit & vente de diver- 
ses marchandises ... Paris, 1572. 

Peletier, Jacques. Les Oevvres Poetiqves... 
Paris, 1547. 

Petrarca, Francesco. II Petrarcha Con l’Es- 
positione di M. Gio. Andrea Gesvaldo... 
Venetia, 1581. 

Peutinger, Konrad. Romane Vetvstatis 
Fragmenta In Avgvsta Vindelicorvm Et 
Eivs Dioecisi. [Augsburg, 1505] 

Philo Judzus.... Lvcvbrationes omnes... 
Basile, 1554. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni. Le Sette 
Sposizioni . . . intitolate Heptaplo . 
Pescia, 1555. 

[Polo, Marco] Opera stampata nouamente 
delle marauigliose cose del mondo... [Ven- 
etia, 1533] 

Polybius. . . . De Primo Bello Punico et 
Plutarchi Paralelia. [Venetiis, 1504] 

Porphyrius, ... De Abstinentia ab Esv An- 
imalivm ...[Venetiis, 1547] 

Regnaut, Antoine. Discovrs dv Voyage 
D’Ovtre Mer av Sainct Sepvicre De Ier- 


vsalem ... Lyon, 1573. 

Resende, André de. Epitome Rervm Ges- 
tarvm in India a Lusitanis . . . Louanii, 
EGR, 

Reuchlin, Johann. ... Liber De Verbo 
Mirifico. [Tubingz, 1514] - 

Rota, Lorenzo dalla. Lamento del’ Illus- 
trissimo Sig. Galeazzo Duca di Milano... 
Venetia, 1585. 


Sacro Bosco, Joannes de. . . . De Sphera 
Liber . . . Parisiis, 1543. 
Sacro Bosco, Joannes de. Sphera...Pa- ~ 


rislis, 1545. 

[Sammarco, Ottavio] ed. I] Tempio Della 
Divina Signora Donna Geronima Colon- 
nad’ Aragona. Padoa [1568] 

Sapidus, Johannes. Anabion Sive Lazarvs 
Rediuiuus, Comeedia noua & sacra... 
[Argentorati] 1540. 

[Scroffa, Camillo, conte] Glottochrysii 
Petri Fidentii Ivnctei . . . carmen panegy- 
ricum. Venetils, 1547. 

Serlio, Sebastiano... . De Architectvra Li- 
bri Qvinqve .. . Venetiis, 1569. : 

Severt, Jacques. De Orbis Catoptrici . . . 
Parisus, 1590. 

Silius Italicus, Tiberus Catius. .. . De Se- 
cvndo Bello Pvnico . . . [Lugduni Bata- 
vorum] 1600. 

Silvagius, Matthzeus. Opus pulchrum ... 
de tribus Peregrinis ... [Venetiis, 1542] 
Stiborius, Andreas. ... De Romani Calen- 

darii correctione . .. [Vienna, 15142] 

Straccha, Benvenutus. . . . De Mercatvra, 
sev mercatore Tractatvs. Venetiis [1553] 

[Stiirmer, Wolfgang] Niedersachssischer 
Valuation Druck . . . [Leipzig] 1572. 

[Stiirmer, Wolfgang] Vortzeichnus vnd 
Geprdge der Groben vnd Kleinen Miintz- 
sorten... Leipzig, 1572. 

Tacitus. . . . Fragmenta accurate recognita ac 
noua censura castigata. Joannes Riuius re- 
censuit. [Venetiis, 1512] 

Taminelli, Giovanni Battista. Le Arme 
overo Insegne di Tvtti li Nobili Della... 
Citta di Venetia, ¢ hora viuono... Ven- 
etia, 1587. 

Telesio, Antonio... . De coronarum gener- 
ibus commentarius . .. [Coloniz, 1531] 
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Theocritus. ... Idyllia& Epigrammata cum Viaggio da Venetia a Costantinopoli . . 


mss. Palat. collata... [Heidelberg] 1596. Venetia [ca. 1575] 
Versehung von Leib, Selle, Ehre und Gut. Zacuto, Abraham. Almanach perpetuum. 
Nuremberg, 1489. Leiria, 1496. 
Conferences 


MIDWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Ernest Sirluck, Department of English, University of Chicago, was 
elected organizer of the next meeting, to be held in Chicago in the 


spring. 
SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Prof. Allan H. Gilbert of Duke University, and Prof. W. L. Wiley of 
the University of North Carolina conduct the affairs of the confer- 
ence, which meets in the spring. 


New YorxK RENAISSANCE CLUB 


Paul E. Memmo, Jr., Department of English, Fordham University, 
is chairman. The first of several luncheon and dinner meetings will be 
held December 7. 


RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF THE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


A meeting at the University of Pennsylvania, November 20, will 
hear papers by Conyers Read (Pennsylvania), “Writing Tudor Poli- 
tical Biography’; George B. Parks (Queens College), “Historical 
Scholarship in Tudor England’; Allan G. Chester (Pennsylvania), 
‘The Cambridge Humanists’. 


New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


M. Ruth Michael, Chairman. There will be a meeting at Wellesley 
College, November 12-13. Two sessions of papers and one of music 
are planned. Speakers will be Sefiora Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, 
Visiting Professor at Harvard; Millard Meiss, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard; Dorothy Robathan, Wellesley; Hermann Dieckmann, 
Harvard; and Louis Martz of Yale. Hubert Lamb of Wellesley is pre- 
paring the musical program. 


rae] 


SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, May 7 and 8, William Peery, 
University of Texas, Chairman. The Third Annual South-Central 


Renaissance Conference tended, like previous conferences, to stress _ 


interrelationships between the disciplines represented by its seventy 


members—an emphasis borne out even in the location of the meet- — 


ings in the University of Arkansas Arts Center, with its gallery, con- 
cert hall, and theatre as well as conference rooms. In the gallery was 


an exhibition of Renaissance prints from the George Binet Collec- ~ 
tion (Brimfield, Mass.). In the concert hall were a lecture-recital on _ 


‘The Baroque Organ’, by Kenneth Osborne (University of Arkan- 
sas), including an explanation of the replica of a baroque organ there 
and the playing on it of music by John Dunstable, Jan Pieter Swee- 


linck, Girolamo Frescobaldi, and others; and a concert by the Ancient 


String Instuments Ensemble of St. Louis, of music by Dietrich Buxte- 
hude, Arcangelo Corelli, Giles Farnaby, and others. In the theatre 
was a production, “Dance and Lyric Drama of the Renaissance’, 


which included Claudio Monteverdi’s oratorio-pantomime, ‘Il Com-~ 


battimento di Tancredi E Clorinda’, and a ballet, by Eleanor King 
(University of Arkansas), based upon Petrarch’s I Trionfi, danced to 
the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for Four Harpsichords and Strings in A 
Minor. Conference speakers were Samuel C. Chew (Bryn Mawr 
College), who gave an illustrated address, “The Ages of Human Life’, 


showing interrelationships between artistic and literary treatments of | 


the Ages motif; and Aline Louchheim Saarinen (The New York 
Times), who spoke on “The Avant-Garde of the Renaissance’. 

Eleven research papers were presented, of which two will be pub- 
lished in the Society’s forthcoming volume of Studies in the Renais- 
sance: Frank Rosenthal (Drake University), on the study of the He- 
brew Bible in sixteenth-century Italy, and Lewis W. Spitz (Univer- 
sity of Missouri), on the philosophy of Conrad Celtis. One by Irving 
Ribner on the Tudor History Play was published in the PMLA for 
June. Other papers were Paul Bates (University of Kansas), ‘Mar- 
lowe’s De-moralization of the Pastoral Invitation’; Alexander Sack- 
ton (University of Texas), ‘Paradise Regained: the Building of a Ren- 
aissance Poem’; Leslie F. Smith (University of Oklahoma), ‘Ariosto 
and Virgil’; Hugh H. Iltis (University of Arkansas), ‘Botanical Ilus- 
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tration in the Renaissance’; Jewel Wurtzbaugh (University of Okla- 
homa), ‘Donne on His Profession’; Rudolph Fichler (Arkansas 
Southern State College), ‘Mary Magdalene in the Renaissance Dra- 
ma’; John E. Uhler (Louisiana State College), ‘Morley’s Balletts’; 
Robert Pearsall (University of Texas), ‘Renaissance to Classical: 
Some Reports by Bystanders’. 

Officers elected for the year 1954-1955 are Dick Taylor, Jr. (Tu- 
lane University), president; Marian B. Davis (University of Texas), 
vice-president; and Willis H. Bowen (University of Oklahoma), 
secretary. New members of the executive committee, for a two-year 
term, are E. Leighton Rudolph (University of Arkansas), Raphael 
Levy (University of Texas), and Lewis W. Spitz (University of 
Missouri). Members remaining on the executive committee another 
year are Jewel Wurtzbaugh, Panos P. Morphos (Tulane University), 
and Carl Hammer (Louisiana State University). The two past presi- 
dents of the conference, Jewel Wurtzbaugh and William Peery (Uni- 
versity of Texas), were elected representatives of the conference on 
the Advisory Council of the Renaissance Society of America. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


The fourth Renaissance Conference of the South Central area will 
meet in conjunction with the South Central Modern Language Asso- 
ciation at Tulane University in New Orleans on November 3 and 4, 
1954. In addition to papers by the members, there will be papers by 
Allan H. Gilbert, John Lievsay, and Paul N. Siegel, who are visiting. 
There will be a panel on editing Elizabethan texts by William Peery 
and William Ringler of the area, and by Mathew W. Black. Hardin 
Craig will deliver an address. There will be exhibits available of Ren- 
aissance books and painting, and a program of Renaissance music, in- 
cluding madrigals, music for harpsichord and recorder. There will be 
a program of Renaissance dances, and a performance of sketches of 
Commedia dell’ Arte. 


| ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


Columbia University. September 13-17. Two of the four Confer- 
ences contained papers on Renaissance subjects. Conference 1, Editor- 
ial Problems in Shakespeare, presented the latest theory and practise in 
emending Shakespearian texts, in papers by Alice Walker, ‘Compos- 
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itor Determination and Related Problems’; Philip Williams, “New 
Approaches to Textual Problems in Shakespeare’; and Fredson Bow- | 
ers, ‘McKerrow’s Editorial Principles Reconsidered’. Conference tv, 
English Stage Comedy, included Bernard Knox, ‘Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest and the Ancient Comic Tradition’; and Ray L. Heffner, Jr., Uni- 
fying Symbols in the Comedy of Ben Jonson’. 


Projects ; 
The Society has undertaken the sponsorship of several projects of — 
cooperative scholarship. 


A COMPLETE CRITICAL EDITION of Piero Parenti’s Storia Fioren- 
tina, recommended by Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr. (see RN VI, 58). 


A COLLECTION AND EDITION of the correspondence of Fran- 
cesco Vettori, one of the great political thinkers of the period of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini. This project was also recommended by 
Felix Gilbert. (see RN VI, 58). 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE TRANSLATIONS AND 
COMMENTARIES (RNMW, 7530, 37). On April 11, 1954, the Executive 
Board of the Renaissance Society of America voted to sponsor (with- 
out financial obligation) the project known as Mediaeval and Ren- 
aissance Latin Translations and Commentaries (Catalogus Transla- 
tionum et Commentariorum) which was begun several years ago un- 
der the sponsorship of the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and subsequently sponsored. | 
by the American Philological Association, the British Academy, the 
Academia Nazionale dei Lincei, the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, and the Union Académique Internationale. This un- 
dertaking is being administered by an Editorial Board of fifteen scho- | 
lars and by its Executive Committee, with the advice of an Interna- 
tional Committee. The plan is to publish eventually two annotated 
lists and guides: Part 1 is to be devoted to a critical and descriptive bib- | 
liography of Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations of An- 
cient Greek Authors (to A. D. 600). Part 1 will list and describe Med- | 
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iaeval and Renaissance Latin commentaries on Ancient Latin (and 
Greek) authors. The list of Latin translations will help to establish the 
facts about the gradual reception of ancient Greek sources in the La- 
tin West during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. These Latin 
translations from the Greek had a much wider circulation, even dur- 
ing the Renaissance, than either the Greek originals or the vernacular 
versions. Moreover the latter were more often based on Latin trans- 
lations than on the Greek originals. Hence the fortune and influence 
of any Greek author in the West can be more readily and effectively 
studied when the existence and relative merits of the Latin transla- 
tions of his works have been properly investigated. Of similar impor- 
tance will be the list of Latin commentaries, which will furnish a 
sound basis for an important aspect of the history of classical scholar- 
ship in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and serve to illustrate the 
methods, interests and attitudes of the various commentators and of 
their respective periods and schools. When completed, these two lists 
will furnish students of Renaissance humanism, for the first time, 
with a sound and adequate basis for a comprehensive study and for 
general statements on important aspects of their field. Many Greek 
and Latin authors have been assigned to scholars willing to undertake 
a study of their fortune and influence in the Latin Middle Ages and in 
the Renaissance, and some articles dealing with individual authors 
are already completed. A number of articles are still available for 
qualified research scholars. Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the project, Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
1161 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


New Publications of the Society 


Mario Emilio Cosenza: Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of 
the Italian Humanists and of the World of Classical Scholarship in Italy 
1300-1800. Copyright, The Renaissance Society: 29 rolls of mic- 
rofilm, $120. Published October 9, 1954. Copies may be ordered 
from the Society, 1161 Amsterdam Avenue, New York27, Ni: 
The Renaissance Society is happy to announce as its first com- 
pleted project the microfilm publication of Dr. Mario E. Cosenza’s 
Dictionary of the Italian Humanists: 1300-1800. This edition represents 
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a reproduction of the approximately forty thousand cards in Dr. Cos- 
enza’s file of humanists and covers all scholars of Italian origin who 
devoted their studies to any phase of Greek and Roman civilization. 
It includes scholars in the fields of literature, art, science, social cus- 
toms, archaeology, epigraphy, mathematics, law, and medicine. It 


includes also all foreign scholars who resided for a considerable time . 


in Italy and all patrons of scholarship—‘kings, emperors, princes, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, merchants, bankers, copyists, booksellers, 
and collectors’-—during those five centuries. 


Dr. Cosenza’s file gives all the varied names under which the hu-~ 


manists appeared and a complete list of their works, including all — 


available bibliographical information about their works printed in 


the fifteenth century. It also contains every biographical and critical 


reference to each humanist that Dr. Cosenza has been able to accumu- 


late in a lifetime, upwards of a million entries. Because of Dr. Cosen- _ 


za’s admirable system of cross-referencing, there is almost no human- 
ist or patron who cannot be traced and about whom some informa- 
tion is not available. 


Two years ago the American Philosophical Society made it pos-— 


sible for Dr. Cosenza to prepare a synopsis of his material, which gives 
the main facts about each humanist but none of the bibliographical 
references. This synopsis is included among the 29 rolls of microfilm 
on which the Dictionary is offered and serves as an index. 

As a student to whom Dr. Cosenza has hospitably made his Dic- 
tionary available for several years, I am delighted to announce that 
this invaluable source of information on so many phases of classical, 
medieval, and Renaissance learning is now within the reach of schol- 
ars everywhere. 

Phyllis Walter Goodhart Gordan 


Editor’s Note: The project was initiated by Mrs. Gordan and fi- 
nanced entirely by a generous gift from her to the Society. 


VOLUME I OF A NEW SERIES 


Studies in the Renaissance, the first volume of ‘Publications of the Ren- 
aissance Society of America’, is expected from the publisher early next 
year. (See RN vil, 61-62). 


Professor William Peery, the editor, and the other members of the 
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Editorial Board (the Executive Board of the Society), have assem- 
bled an unusually interesting and significant collection of articles for 
the initial volume. The need for the new publication is indicated by 
the fact that several of the contributions are in fields not represented 
by existing journals. The organization of the Society along ‘federal’ 
lines is suggested by the fact that four of the nine studies come to the 
volume from programs of regional and local Renaissance groups. 

Studies in the Renaissance will include a foreword by President John 
H. Randall, Jr., and the following contributions: Ernest H. Wilkins, 
‘Recent Petrarch Publications’; Lewis W. Spitz, “The Philosophy of 
Conrad Celtis’; Felix Gilbert, “The Concept of Nationalism in Mach- 
iavelli’s The Prince’; Quirinus Breen, “The Observationes in M. T. Ci- 
ceronem of Marius Nizolius’; Charles Trinkhaus, ‘Renaissance Cur- 
rents in Calvin’s Theology’; Frank Rosenthal, “The Study of the He- 
brew Bible in Sixteenth-Century Italy’; Linton C. Stevens, “The 
Contribution of French Jurists to the Humanism of the Renaissance’; 
Allan Gilbert, “Fr. Lodovico Melzo’s Rules for Cavalry’; W. Leonard 
Grant, “European Vernacular Works in Latin Translations’; and 
“Renaissance Books of 1953—a Bibliographical Supplement’. The 
Allan Gilbert article will be sumptuously illustrated (through the 
courtesy of the author). The bibliography, which has been compiled 
with the help of Renaissance scholars in principal foreign countries, 
supplements the bibliographies published in R N, Studies in Philology, 
PMLA, and books noticed in the Shakespeare Quarterly. 

All members who pay dues for 1954 before January 1, 1955 will 
receive a copy of the 188-page volume of Studies as well as the year’s 
issues of Renaissance News. Membership is open to libraries as well as 
to individuals. Non-members may obtain copies from the publisher, 
The University of Texas Press, Austin 12, for $2.00 paper covered. 

Sufficient manuscripts are on hand or have been offered the Board 
to provide material for a substantial second volume of studies pro- 
vided the costs of publication can be met. A subsidy of $1500 would 
assure the publication of volume m of the series. 
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A WORD ON 
THE GENTLEMAN OF RENAISSANCE FRANCE 


Some months ago the Harvard Press brought out in rather handsome 
format my book, The Gentleman of Renaissance France. Several kind 


things were said about it at that time, both orally and in the public 


prints, and I beamed with paternal pride as I sailed for France in June. 
A few weeks later I received in Paris a copy of Professor J. H. Hex- 
ter’s review of the book in the Summer, 1954 number of Renaissance 


News. After reading this commentary I felt as though I had left home — 
too soon: during my absence my child had been spanked for some- _ 


thing it did not know it was supposed to do. 


It is not my purpose now to try to explain The Gentleman of Ren- 


aissance France to anyone. Sufficient it is to say that further delving in- 
to sources would not have changed appreciably the choice of empha- 
ses and points of focus of the book. There is certainly room for a stu- 
dy of sixteenth-century France such as Professor Hexter desires, based 
on ‘lists of names, lists of prices, lists of lands’—and I am sure that he 


is the man to do it. In the meantime, a number of people, including | 
some rather good historians, seem to like The Gentleman of Renaissance ° 


France. I still like it, too. I have no intention of denying paternity. 


W. L. Wiley 


NOTES ON MICROFIEM 


Available on microfilm from the University of California Library, | 


Northern Division: Vincent Harris Duckles, John Gamble’s Common- 
place Book. A Critical Edition of New York Public Library MS Drex- 
el 4257. Doctoral dissertation on Music. 


The Knights of Columbus Foundation, Vatican Manuscript De- 
pository at St. Louis University, Vol. 1, no. 1, April 1, 1954. 15 pp- Al 


description of the project, pp. 1-2, and pp. 3-15 a list of the shelf 


marks of those Vatican mss. of which microfilms have been received | 
and deposited. For further information address: Secretary, Knights of 


Columbus Foundation, 221 North Grand, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The Shakespeare Institute, a part of the University of Birmingham, _ 
has undertaken to acquire microfilms of all the books published in | 
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| 
| 
| 


English before 1641. It now has over 10,000 titles and is making add- 
itions to its fast-growing library both through the work of Univer- 
sity Microfilms, and by supplying the immediate needs of research 
students. 


News & Notes 


FREDERICK W. STERNFELD RESIGNS 


It is with great regret that we must announce the resignation, last 
May, of the Editorship of Renaissance News by Frederick W. Stern- 
feld. The Society will always be indebted to him for founding and 
developing the News and so providing both the occasion and the in- 
strument for founding the Society. However, we must congratulate 
him on his return to scholarship. Through the generosity of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation he spent the summer in Europe, and he will 
now spend the winter at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton where he has a fellowship. 

The Executive Secretary of the Society has taken over editorial 
responsibility for the present (beginning with this issue), and solicits 
the support of the membership. News, reviews, and short articles 
such as R.N has been publishing, should be sent to Josephine Waters 
Bennett, 200 East 66 St., New York 21, N. Y. All business communi- 
cations should be addressed to Renaissance News, Post Office Box 7, 
Madison Square Station, New York to, N. Y. 


Giri OroBO@KS 


The Society has received two handsome volumes as the gift of Mr. 
Czeslaw Gronostaj, Attache, Embassy of the Polish Peoples Repub- 
lic, 2640 16th Street, N.w., Washington 9, D. C. These are: 


Wit Stwosz, Le Rétable de Cracovie. Warszawa, Panstwowy Instytut 
Wydawniczy. 1953. 32 pages of text in French by Tadeusz Dobro- 
wolski and Josef Edward Dutkiewicz. 141 plates and 20 color plates. 
A monograph, beautifully and sumptuously illustrated, on the fa- 
mous carved and painted altarpiece made by Wit Stwosz (Veit Stoss) 
between 1477 and 1489 for the Church of St. Mary in Cracow. The 
altar, removed by the Nazis in 1940, was restored to Poland in 1946, 
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and has been restored by the Polish government. The volume is the © 
first of a series entitled Les Mattres, which will be dedicated to the — 
‘great realist traditions of Polish art’. | 
As is well known, German scholars consider Veit Stoss one of the | 
main representatives of the Nuremberg school of late Gothic sculp- 
ture, whereas Polish scholars lay claim upon him for the fact that he 
was active in Cracow for almost thirty years, and that the Cracow _ 
altarpiece is one of his masterworks. The introduction, which dis- 
cusses at length the artistic style and quality of this remarkable work, 
seems to contain no new elements bearing on the controversy. ] 


Paul O. Kristeller | 


Muzyka Polskiego Odrodzenia [Music of the Polish Renaissance], edit- 
ed by Jozef M. Chominski and Zofia Lissa (Polskie Wydawnictwo 
Muzyczne, 1953). 

Of the countries of Eastern Europe, Poland undoubtedly had the 
most impressive production in the field of Renaissance music. Com- 
pared with the enormous contributions made by France, the Low 
Countries, Italy, and England, this output was small, to be sure, but 
it was of high quality. The inevitable acceptance of western leader- ' 
ship, while it did not prevent the development of native characteris- 
tics, did help to make the emergence of this body of music somewhat 
late. As a consequence the compositions in the present collection are 
drawn from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The forty-nine instrumental pieces selected are presented in groups 
of music for organ (six numbers), stringed keyboard (sixteen), lute 
(eleven), and instrumental ensemble (sixteen); the nineteen vocal - 
compositions include seventeen for chorus a cappella (nine secular, 
eight sacred), one a cappella polychoral work (for three choruses), | 
and one for chorus with instruments. A fair portion of this music has 
not been printed in modern notation before. No fewer than eighteen 
pieces are taken from the important Jan of Lublin tablature, but it is | 
obvious that some of these have been much arranged. The contribu- | 
ting editors (among whom are such internationally known figures as" 
Chybinski, Jachimecki, and Opienski) have prepared the collection’ 
for practical use, with the aim of making the music palatable to a lar- 
ger public. From the standpoint of the scholar, this must naturally 
detract from the value of the volume as a whole. But if one has re-. 
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course to ‘purer’ editions or to microfilms or facsimiles of the sources 
(a few facsimiles are given in this new publication), a comparison will 
show that the process of tampering has usually been applied with cir- 
cumspection—sometimes not at all. Until genuinely musicological 
editions become available, therefore, the present volume will serve to 
introduce, at least in makeshift versions, some material that one may 
otherwise find completely unavailable. 

The composers represented include Nicholas of Cracow, Jakub 
Polak (Jacob Polonais), Dlugoraj, the Italian-born Diomedes Cato 
(who received his education in Poland), Hausmann, Szamotul, Bazy- 
lik, Gomolka, and Zienlenski. Of special interest are two Polish mad- 
rigals (one by Nicholas, the other anonymous) reconstructed from 
the keyboard transcriptions preserved in the Jan of Lublin tablature 
and from a sixteenth-century lute tablature at Cracow that contains 
the texts. Among the other sources that are drawn upon are the tabla- 
tures of Loeffelholtz, Nérmiger, Waisselius, Fuhrmann, Van den 
Hove, Vallet, and Besard, from whose Thesaurus (both parts) ten 
pieces are taken. The many anonymous compositions include a num- 
ber of quite lovely Polish dances; indeed, the whole collection is 
made with good judgment with regard to the intrinsic value of the 
music aside from historical considerations. There is emphasis on secu- 
lar music, but space is given also to sacred compositions, among them 
a Magnificat, motets, hymns, and four of Gomolka’s settings of 
Kochanowski’s metrical versions of the Psalms. 

The volume is visually handsome, the music being well engraved 
and the pictorial illustrations both informative and attractive. 


Gustave Reese 


CORRECTION 

Inthe account of the founding of the Renaissance Society (RN vil, 7) 
the list of societies represented includes “The American Philosophical 
Society, Eastern Division’; this should read The American Philosoph- 
ical Association, Eastern Division. 


Paul O. Kristeller’s list of printed catalogues of “Latin Manuscript 
Books before 1600’, reprinted from Traditio v1 (1948), is still available 
at $1.50. An even more valuable ‘tentative list of unpublished inven- 
tories of imperfectly catalogued extant collections’, Part u of ‘Latin 
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Manuscript Books before 1600’, appeared in Traditio 1x (1953). Re- | 
prints of both parts may be ordered from Traditio. Fordham Univer- | 


sity Press, New York 58. 


Students of English Literature may be interested to know that Mur- ] 
dock MacKinnon has published a hitherto unknown letter of consul- | 
tation written by Sir Thomas Browne, Bulletin of the History of Medi- 


cine, xxv (Nov.—Dec., 1953), 503-511. 


George B. Parks calls attention to three Guggenheim Fellowships for | 
Renaissance Studies which were omitted from the list published in 


the last issue: 


Robert Friedman, Western Michigan College of Education. Stu-_ 
dies ofGerman sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Anabaptist church — 


history. 


speare’s plays. 


Hajo Holborn, Yale. Studies of the history of Germany since 1500. } 


The Martin Classical Lectures were delivered at Oberlin College last | 
February by Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia). Under the general title, 
‘The Classics and Renaissance Thought’, he lectured on “The Human- | 


ist Movement’; “The Aristotelian Tradition’; “Renaissance Platonism’; 


and ‘Paganism and Christianity’. The lectures will be published by | 


the Harvard University Press for Oberlin College. 


Dorothy M. Shullian has been named as a representative of the Ren- | 
aissance Society of America on the Liaison Committee on Microfilm- | 


ing Manuscript Catalogues. This committee, whose chairman is B. 
L. Ullman (North Carolina), represents a number of learned socie- 


ties. The purpose of the project is to make available European library | 


catalogues which have never been printed. 


The Anvil Press, 220 North Market Street, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
handsomely printed a new edition of Pico della Mirandola’s Oration 
on the Dignity of Man, Latin text from Eugenio Garin’s edition, Eng- 
lish translation by Elizabeth Livermore Forbes, introduction and 
notes by Paul O. Kristeller. $8.50. 
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Charlton Hinman, Johns Hopkins. Studies of the text of Shake- 


ese THE RENAISSANCE 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Toward the Modern State Wallace K. Ferguson 
Hard Times and the Investment in Culture Robert S. Lopez 
The Quest for Truth George Sarton 
Man, God, and the Church Roland H. Bainton 
From Petrarch to Shakespeare Leicester Bradner 
Artist, Scientist, Genius: Notes on 
the “Renaissance-Dammerung” Erwin Panofsky 
Six papers presented at The Metropolitan Museum of Art at a sym- 
posium in which the art of the Renaissance was viewed in relation 
to the historical, economic, religious, social, and literary back- 
ground of the period. 


93 pages, 20 illustrations. Bound in paper (no separates) 


Price $1.50, plus 15 cents postage 


PwHE METROPOLITAN-MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street New York 28, N. Y. 


Announcing 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY-OF THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS 
AND:FOF THE WORLD OF 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN ITALY 1300-1800 


by MARIO EMILIO COSENZA 
Dean Emeritus, Brooklyn College 


A microfilm of about 40,000 cards and a summary abstract for use as 
an index. Upwards of a million entries. Every biographical, biblio- 
graphical, and critical reference discovered in a lifetime of scholar- 
ship. Admirably cross-referenced. (See above, p. 115) 


On 29 rolls of 16 mm. microfilm. 
Now available at $120 a copy net. 


The Renaissance Society of America 
II6I AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N. Vs 
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© Important studies of the Renaissance 
| 


~ in both England and Spain 


Sir Philip Sidney and the 
English Renaissance 


By John Buxton. A study of patronage between 1570 and 1630, 
showing how Sir Philip Sidney and his family and friends, by 
their appreciation of poets and their deep critical interest in 
the techniques of poetry, played an essential part in the flow- 
ering of the Elizabethan Renaissance. With 8 halftones. $4.50. 


The Golden Century 
of Spain, 1501-1621 


By R. Trevor Davis. The past fifty years have seen many im- 
portant critical revaluations of the history of Spain’s short- 
lived ascendancy. This unique volume, first issued in 1938, 
collects and reviews evidence which would otherwise have 
remained scattered in foreign monographs or learned period- 
icals. $5.00. 


At all bookstores 


ST MARTINS’ PRESS 


Publishers in the U. S. of all books to which Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd., London have the world rights 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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